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UPS AND DOWNS IN THE SHEEP BUSINESS 


We have lived long enough to see 
sheep killed by the thousands for their 
pelts, and to see lambs sell at ‘$10.50 
per hundredweight, as we write. The 
first meant ruinous loss. The second 
means big profits. 

The attitude of the farmer toward 
sheep is something peculiar. When a 
time of adversity comes, he-runs from 
sheep as fast as the sheep would run 
away from a wolf or sheep-killing dog. 
When prosperity comes, he is apt to 
run after them as fast as he ran away 
pefore. Sheep are paying good protits 
now—the only kind of animal grown 
for meat that is giving a profit. Farm- 
ers have almost universally lost mon- 
ey on feeding cattle, or at least they 
have made but little, the only profit in 
the cattle business being in growing 
stockers and feeders. The sheep men 
have made money both in growing and 
in feeding, particularly in feeding. Just 
why sheep should be so high and hogs 
and cattle so depressed is something 
ihat puzzles most farmers, in fact puz- 
gies all of them more or less. It is 
easy to account for the advance in 
wool, which is the cause to some ex- 
tent at least of the advance in sheep. 
The only reason we can see for the ad- 
yance in sheep meat is the decrease in 
their numbers, growing out of the re- 
duction in the range area not merely 
in this country, but in other countries 
as well. 

It does seem as though sheep grow- 
ing would to some extent at least come 
to its own; and it is worth the careful 
study of farmers who have land adapt- 
ed to the purpose, and in localities 
where it is safe. The danger from 
wolves is very greatly overestimated; 
for here and there throughout Iowa we 
see flocks of sheep that we have no- 
ticed on the same farm year after year 
—showing that even before the ad- 
vance, sheep growing was found prof- 
itable. Dogs and the stomach worm 
are the greatest dangers that threat- 
en the sheep industry. We don’t 
know which is the more difficult to ob- 
viate. 

In mining sections we may expect 
dogs until our legislators find the cour- 
age to enact a law which will be a 
protection to the dog worth having, and 
at the same time a protection to the 
sheep and the shepherd. Dogs have 
such an ingratiating way with them. 
There is so much really good about a 

















The Main Profit From Sheep is in the Lambs. 


dog of any kind—his devoted attach- 
ment to his master and his master’s 
children—that men hate to enact any 
law that will put the criminal and 
worthless dogs to the end they de- 
serve. The time may come, and if 
sheep continue high, it will certainly 
come, when our legislators will take 
courage and do justice both to the 
good dog and to the sheep. The dog 
worth having is worthy of a tax and a 
collar, and the officer should make 
short shrift of any collarless dog. He 
is not only dangerous to sheep, but 
may be dangerous to human beings. 
The stomach worm is a different 
proposition. That danger can be ob- 
viated only by fencing all farms sheep 
tight, and putting the lambs on pas- 
tures that are not sheep sick. Some- 
one may ask. Why is it that the 
stomach worm does not give trouble 
in the west, where they raise sheep 
by the hundreds of thousands? For 
this reason: In the range section 
sheep have to travel over a great deal 
of ground. Hence the land does not 
become badly infested with the stom- 
ach worm. Furthermore, it is a dry 





Large Flocks Are Permissible Only When a Man Has a Large Acreage. 


country with a great abundance of 
sunlight, which does not favor the 
multiplication of the worm. 

It does not follow, because sheep 
are very high in price just now, that 
the farmer should rush into it in a 
large way if he has not had experi- 
ence. Nor does it follow that every 
farmer in the corn belt states should 
rush into sheep feeding, because sheep 
feeders have made money this year. 
The rearing of sheep is.a business in 
itself, and involves more intimate 
knowledge of details, and more care 
in the little things, than any other line 
of stock breeding with which we have 
had any experience. The feeding of 
sheep in a large way is also a business 
in itself, of which some men become 
masters, and others, who think they 
can do what their neighbors have done, 
make disastrous failures. 


We think it perfectly safe for any 
man who has a fenced farm to go into 
the sheep business in a small way; but 
let him limit his first venture to twen- 
ty-five ewes and a buck. They will in- 
crease quite as fast as his knowledge 
and experience will increase. On a 





quarter section farm in the corn belt 
he ought not to let his flock increase 
to over a hundred head. We once had 
a tenant who succeeded well up to the 
limit of a hundred sheep. He was not 
satisfied until he had reached three 
hundred, however; but we doubt 
whether he made a cent more net prof- 
it on the three hundred than he had 
cn the hundred. 

Small flocks of sheep thrive almost 
anywhere in the corn belt country, if 
they are not kept on the same land 
from year to year. Large flocks are 
permissible only when a man has @ 
large acreage and can give them 2 
wide range. If a man is alteady in the 
sheep business, let him stay by it and 
increase his flock to the limit of his 
farm. 

There is a close connection betwixt 
politics and sheep. We once traveled 
with a republican congressman, who 
bewailed the effect of the tariff on the 
sheep business. We took a wicked 
pleasure in pointing out to him farm 
after farm on which, to our personal 
knowledge, the owners were making 
100 per cent on their sheep. That is, 
the wool and the lambs in a flock of 
twenty-five or fifty sheep were paying 
the price of the toriginal investment. 
And this when prices were low, when 
five dollars was the top price for @ 
breeding ewe and for a June lamb. In 
fact, we once sold a Iot of ewes at 
public sale, in lots of ten and multi- 
ples thereof, and made the announce- 
ment that if properly cared for, we 
would take the wool and the lambs in 
payment of the notes, leaving the flock 
intact. Every note was paid. 

There is one disadvantage that the 
farmer who keeps sheep labors under 
in the corn belt: The main profit 
from the sheep is in the lamb, and he 
can not get from the local butchers 
anywhere near the value of the lambs. 
In our neighborhood this disadvantage 
was easily overcome, because so many 
farn.ers kept sheep, that the hog buyer 
would go around and pick up a carload 
of lambs in small lots, for he could do 
it as easily as he could gather up @ 
carload of hogs in similar lots. Those 
farmers got full value for their lambs. 
Later there was a change in the tar- 
iff; and these men, who were making 
money, ran away from the sheep busi- 
ness as though every sheep were @ 
mad-dog. 
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Some Results of the Great 
War 


We call it the great war, because 
the world has never seen anything 
like it, either in the number of men 
engaged or in the amount of money 
wasted, or of lives, and these the best 
they breed. No one can tell yet what 
nations will be engaged in it before it 
is over, and of course no one can tell 
what the final results will be. It seems 
clear, however, that when peace is de- 
clared, the world will be a different 
world in many respects than before. 
There are some results which are al- 
beyond dispute, and there are 
other results which we hope will come. 

It has been demonstrated already that 
War can not be carried on on a gold 
basis; that is, with gold as the circu- 
lating medium. No sooner was war 
declared than gold began to disappear 
in all the European countries. It hid 
at once in banks, and will be held 
there until the end of the war. We 
asked a banker the other day to what 
extent gold was circulating in any of 
the countries of Europe, and he re- 
plied: “Gold is as searce as hen’s 
teeth in every one of them.” 

This war demonstrates that great 
wars can be carried on without gold 
going to a premium. It brings out in 
clear light the tremendous mistake 
which the United States made in con- 
ducting its own war. If gold were al- 
lowed to go to a premium, there is not 
a nation engaged that would not be in 
practical bankruptcy in thirty davs. 
To illustrate: When we were conduct- 
ing our great war, and gold, at the 
highest went to $2.80, while the circu- 
lating medium was worth less than 40 
cents in gold, every victory won by 
the north decreased the price of every- 
thing the farmer had to sell, and ev- 
ery defeat of the northern army in- 
creased the price. The result was that 
we loaded ourselves up with a debt 
that we have never yet paid in full. 
France, in her war with Germany, did 
not allow gold to go to a premium, and 
recovered in a remarkably short space 
of time 

What is to be done with this vast 
amount of paper that is floating in 
these countries will be one of the 
greatest problems for the statesmen. 
It took us fifteen years after the close 
of the Civil War to get toa point where 
gold and silver could be circulated 
freely. How long it will take the Eu- 
ropean countries, no one knows; but 
not as long as it would if gold had 
gone to a premium. 

Another thing demonstrated is the 
danger to hitman life and human char- 
acter in the use of intoxicating liquors. 


ready 





Russia at once suppressed the sale, 
and then the manufacture of vodka. 
France followed with the suppression 
of absinthe, known in our country only 
among the very rich, but as dangerous 
to human life and character as the 
“bootlez” whisky which used to be 
known by the expressive name of “rot- 


gut.”” Germany suppressed the sale of 
spiritous liquors, end is limiting the 


sale of beer. England is making a 
strenuous effort to suppress the sale 
of strong drink. All of these nations 
found that it saps the vitality of man, 
that it interferes with his judgment 
and his efficiency. This war has done 
more to further the cause of temper- 
ance than all the temperance societies 
that have been organized since the 
Washingtonian movement began in the 
thirties. 

The war has demonstrated that 
there are other things that mean more 
to men than gold or any form of mam- 
mon. It has shown that the common 
people of all these nations are capable 
of tremendous self-sacrifice for an 
ideal. Does anyone suppose that Eng- 
land would get volunteer soldiers, if 
she offered even a guinea a day? Could 
she hire men to go into the army, 
knowing that the chances were about 
even as to whether they would come 
back home or not? And yet the prime 
young men of Great Britain are enlist- 
ing for the war, not for the sake of 
gold or even of glory, but because they 
believe they have a just and righteous 
cause. The same is true of the men of 
Germany, France and Russia, and even 
of Turkey. It may be said that in 
these nations men are trained for war 
and are compelied to go into the war 
whether they would or not. But all 
these nations have an abundance of 
young men, under age and over age, 
who are offering themselves as a sac- 
rifice for their country in what they 
believe to be a just and a righteous 
cause. 

It is not our place, nor any man’s, 
to judge as to who is right and who is 
wrong in this. They can’t all be right, 
nor are they all wrong; but whether 
right or wrong, these men are demon- 
strating that there are some things 
they value more than gold or pelf. it 
gives a new conception of the great- 
ness of the human soul when we see 
these millions of men offering them- 
selves in order to realize an ideal. 
While war brings out the worst in hu- 
man nature, it also brings out the best. 

Another thing is demonstrated: that 
men are at heart more truly religious 
than is generally supposed. In all these 
nations, there is a revival of religion 
going on, not the revival of the camp- 
meeting nor of the evangelist, but a 
clearer realization of their dependence 
upon God, a realization of the Unseen, 
and a faith in the Unseen with which 
we have not always credited human 
nature. And this is true in Germany 
and Russia and France as well as in 
Great Britain. All these nations have 
for years been tending toward mate- 
rialism; have adopted a more or less 
grossly materialistic philosophy. The 
war has swept that away and brought 
men face to face with God. Millions of 
men are praying for themselves and 
their families as they never did before. 

This war has shown, as war never 
did before, the real unity of the dif- 
ferent denominations and sections of 
the Christian religion. The Protestant 
and the Catholic, and even the agnos- 
tic, have forgotten the differences of 
religion, and are fighting together, dy- 
ing together, and ministering to each 
other’s wants on the field of battle 
and in the hospitals. In other words, 
they are realizing as never before the 
great fundamental teaching of Christ 
—the brotherhood of man. Obliged to 
do their best to kill each other, there 
is no personal enmity in it, and a 
great pity goes over the soul of the 
man who has shed his brother’s blood. 

These seem to be the accomplished 
results. There are others which are 
probable, and yet seem to us almost 
certain. The Russian soldier, whom 
we have been regarding as a mere ma- 
chine, ignorant and helpless because 
oppressed, has caught new conceptions 
of human liberty when a prisoner in 
the hands of the Japanese, and the re- 
sult has been a great advance in de- 
mocracy in that country. The Russian 
who has been a prisoner in the hands 
of the Germans has received an educa- 
tion of which we would not have be- 
lievd him capable at all. He will learn 
lessons in efficiency that he never 
could have learned in his own country. 
The German prisoner in England will 
see very clearly that the men whom 
he hated because he was taught to 
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hate, are men of like nature with him- 
self. He will go home as a missionary 
to the brotherhood of man. The same 
is true of the prisoners of all coun- 
tries. The Hindus will receive an ed- 
ucation they have never had before. 

It seems quite probable that when 
the war is over there will be a great 
extension of democracy. Neither the 
czar of Russia nor the emperor of Ger- 
many nor the sultan of Turkey can 
ride rough-shod over his people and 
compel them to do his bidding, as he 
did before. The kingly form of gov- 
ernment will no doubt remain in mon- 
archica! countries, but it will be modi- 
fied just as it was in England after 
the revolution under Cromwell. 

These seem to be probable results; 
whether they will come to pass, we 
shall have to wait and see. What the 
final results will be as affecting our 
country, we can not foresee. It seems 
probable, however, that America will 
to a greater extent than ever before, 
be the financial center of the world. 
This, however, will depend to a great 
extent on the wisdom of our financiers. 
We are having a wonderful influx of 
gold, because we won’t take the paper 
money of any nation in Europe. We 
are buying back securities heretofore 
sold to foreign countries, to the 
amount, it is estimated, of some six 
billion dollars, and are buying them 
back at a discount. There is every 
indication that capitalists in European 
countries are placing their money in 
this country because they believe it to 
be safer. In fact, English capitalists 
have been doing this for the last four 
or five years. We will save some 
three or four hundred millions a year 
by the shutting off of the trips of rich 
Americans to Europe in the summer 
vacation season. There will be less 
money sent home by Italians and other 
people from southern Europe, as this 
country is the safest place for their 
money just now. 

On the other hand, we will be great- 
ly affected by the wastes of the war 
in the Old World. You can’t shoot 
away forty millions of value a day, as 
they are doing now (and probably fifty 
or sixty millions for the next few 
months) without the world being poor- 
er for the waste. In one way and an- 
other, we shall have to pay in part for 
this waste. If one nation suffers, all 
the other nations suffer with it. 





One Crop Sections 


There is no absolutely one-crop sec- 
tion in the United States; that is, 
there is no section that will grow a 
crop of one kind successfully, that 
will not grow some other crop. There 
are, however, three sections which in 
a broad sense may be called one-crop 
sections: The south, whose main crop 
is cotton, but which will grow corn, 
oats, winter wheat, and in some sec- 
tions alfalfa. Then we have a winter 
wheat section, the center of which is 
in middle Kansas, Oklahoma and mid- 
dle south Nebraska, where the main 
crop is winter wheat, but it will grow 
corn, alfalfa, rye and oats. Then we 
have a spring wheat section, covering 
the Dakotas, Minnesota and northern 
Iowa; but this section will also grow 
corn, oats and alfalfa. 

Where one crop grows abundantly, 
and can be grown easily, farmers are 
apt to develop that crop unduly, make 
money when the land is new and the 
prices high, but meet with sore ad- 
versity when either the crop fails or 
the price falls below the cost of pro- 
duction. That is the condition in the 
south today, and quite needlessly. Cot- 
ton has been selling at about 6 or 7 
cents a pound, away below the cost 
of production; while corn, which they 
could just as well raise themselves, 
and which they have been buying at 
the rate of about a hundred million 
bushels a year, can be grown, accord- 
ing to the reports of some of the ex- 
periments, at 50 cents a bushel or a 
little under. 

The south is awake to the necessity 
of diversifying their crops, and we 
hope they will succeed. They have 
already sown to winter wheat and win- 
ter oats an acreage equal to about one- 
tenth of the ordinary cotton acreage. 
If they will put another tenth into 
spring oats or corn, they will not soon 
pass through such tribulations as they 
are enduring now. We don’t know of 
any other place where there is as 
much trouble among farmers and farm 
laborers as there is just now in the 





south. What is the sense of buying a 
hundred million bushels of corn from 
the north, at about twice the price at 
which they can grow it themselves in 
the south? 

It is a very dangerous thing for any 
section of the country to get the idea 
that it has the monopoly of the pro- 
duction of a crop for which the soil 
and climate are particularly adapted. 
Sooner or later there will be grief. 
The farmers of Kansas are making, to 
some extent, the same mistake that 
the farmers of the south have been 
making. They have been growing 
winter wheat by the square mile, and 
in some parts of the state doing it 
year after year. They have as a rule 
made good so far; but we warn our 
Kansas readers that they can not go 
on continually doing this thing. The 
soil in one-crop sections, that is, where 
one crop is the main product, and the 
one that furnishes ordinarily the most 
profit, is just as certain to run down 
in fertility as the years come. 

The farmers in our spring wheat 
section are beginning to realize this, 
and are doing their utmost to diversify 
their crops, grow less spring wheat, 
and more of something else. When 
the vegetable matter is worn out of 
their land by cultivation a few years, 
it wiil blow, and nothing can prevent 
it. They are wisely beginning to grow 
corn, the roots of which, when the 
land is put in spring grain the next 
year, will keep the soil from blowing. 
They are beginning to find out that 
they may just as well grow a field of 
corn as to practice summer fallowing, 
have all the advantages and none of 
the disadvantages. The prosperity of 
that section depends on getting into 
diversified farming, growing corn as 
well as wheat and flax,,growing grass- 
es of the kind best adapted to the sec- 
tion, and then feeding it to live stock. 

The farmers in some parts of the 
corn belt are making the same mis- 


take. Central I[linois, northwestern 
Missouri, southwestern Iowa, and east- 


ern Kansas and Nebraska can grow 
corn cheaper per bushel than it can be 
grown either north, south, east or 
west; and ordinarily the farmer can 
buy more of the things that he needs 
from the proceeds .of his corn crop 
than of any other crop. That’s the 
reason he follows the one-crop plan. 

In the very nature of things, this 
can not be permanent. The very stars 
in their courses fight against it; or, to 
put the same thing in another way: 
The insects that work upon the corn 
roots and upon the wheat stalks, and 
that swarm in countless millions out 
of the wheat fields into the corn fields 
just about the last of harvest, will ut- 
ter their imperative: Thou shalt not! 

If the cotton growers of the south 
should grow that hundred million 
bushels of corn instead of buying it 
from the north, there will be that 
much less of a market for the corn 
grown in the north. If the farmers in 
the center of the wheat belt grow more 
corn, more alfalfa and more stock, 
there will be just that much more 
competition for farmers in the corn 
belt. If the farmers of the spring 
wheat belt should grow more stock, 
there will be that much more compe- 
tition for the stock growers in the 
corn belt and other sections. 

But, speaking of the country as @ 
whole, it will be more prosperous when 
it grows largely the things it can grow 
best, but does not put all its eggs un- 
der one hen. We know there is an- 
other proverb that tells the other side: 
“Put all your eggs under one hen, and 
then watch the hen.” But proverbs 
never tell more than half a truth. 
There is always another side; and the 
other side is that the hen may die, and 
you may lose the whole setting of 
eggs. The farmers of any one section 
of the country are most prosperous 
when the farmers of other sections are 
prosperous; and the way to prosper '!s 
through the diversification of crops, 
but giving the largest acreage over (0 
the crop for which the soil and cll 
mate are best adapted. 


Lime for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it safe to feed lime to sows witht 
pig? Does lime lose its feeding value 
after it is air-slaked?” 

It is a good plan to keep either finely 
ground limestone or slaked lime before 
all kinds of pigs at all times. We would 
not feed quick or stone lime to hogs 
but would not have much choice be- 
tween ground limestone and slaked 
lime. 
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“Dope and Patent Medicine 


fhe federal government has passed 
a law regulating very rigidly the sale 
of dope, that is, habit-forming drugs, 
such aS morphine, cocaine, heroin, and 
practically the same thing passing 'n- 
der a dozen different names. It is ¢s- 
timated that at least half a million 
people in the United States have be- 
come dope fiends. Some of these are 
people of middle age, but it runs down 
through all ages to mere boys, that 
cell papers on the city streets. Since 


the supply of dope has been cut off, 
ceaths are occurring among the older 
people, and our asylums and hospitals 
are filling up with victims of this 
habit. People generally did not real- 
ize the extent to which these habit- 
forming drugs have been sold and the 
habit formed. 

Unfortunately, the federal law does 
not include, as it should, the sale of 
patent medicines and such soft drinks 
as are habit-forming in their charac- 
ter. The high-class agricultural papers 
have for some time refused to carry 
advertisements of these habit-forming 
medicines and soft drinks. Many of 
them, in fact, carry no patent medi- 
cine advertising at all. While the peo- 
ple in town have been buying dopes 
of the character above mentioned, the 
people on the farm have been more 
inclined to buy patent medicines— 
which are freely advertised even in 
the religious papers of the south, and 
in some in the north and west also. 

We have been trying to get down to 
the philosophy of this craze for tak- 
ing patent medicines, and have about 
come to the conclusion that it is a 
relic of heathenism which we have not 
yet outgrown. By this we mean that 
many people have not yet got over 
the idea that there is a sure cure for 
diseases of various sorts. The magic 
of the medicine bottle still has its 
hold on their imagination, as the 
magic of the medicine man has upon 
uncivilized people. 

We may as well understand first as 
last that there is no sure cure. If the 
man who takes it has made the right 
diagnosis of what ails him, the patent 
medicine may give relief, or even if 
not, it may give a temporary stimulus, 
largely in proportion to the amount of 
alcohol contained in it, or it may abate 
the symptoms and lessen the pain, in 
proportion to the opiates it contains. 
Many a mother has kept her child 
from crying, and put it to sleep by the 
small amount of opium or laudanum 
contained in soothing syrups, or fan- 
cied that she has cured consumption 
through cough medicines, because the 
opiate contained in it had the effect of 
stopping the cough. It does not re- 
move the cause, however. 

Sickness generally comes to us from 

violation of the laws governing in 
these bodies of ours. Possibly we 
came into the world weak because of 
our parentage, or the condition of the 
mother before we were born. To each 
one of us there has been given a Cer- 
tain amount of vitality. For the first 
twenty years of our life, or there- 
abouts, we use that vitality in build- 
ing up the body, in and through which 
the mind can act. There is given us 
@ certain amount of strength, and a 
machine to use it. To avoid disease 
and keep this machine in the best run- 
ning order, we should acquaint our- 
Selves with the laws that govern, just 
as we must study an automobile in or- 
der to be able to keep it in first-class 
running order. Anything that is given 
merely to abate symptoms without re- 
moving the cause of the disease, is 
wasted, and as a rule does far more 
harm than good. 
_ Farm folks ought to be the health- 
jest people on the face of the earth, 
because they have all the conditions 
of health at hand, if they will only 
take advantage of them. They have 
no need of patent medicines, much less 
need of dope, some of which gives a 
vast amount of energy for immediate 
use, which after all is only borrowed 
from the future and must be paid back 
With interest. To use dopes either in 
the form of drugs or patent medicines 
iS to sow seed for the physician to 
harvest, and to hurry up the under- 
taker, 

If sick, send for a physician to help 
you get well, to tell you the cause of 
your illness and how you can remove 
1. If he.does not give you any medi- 
Cne, but helps you without that, pay 
him a double fee. We once knew a 
man who had five children, all of 





whom had scarlet fever, measles or 
some infantile complaint. He called 
in a doctor friend of ours, who told 
how to handle the case, but did not 
give them any medicine. Afterwards, 
he refused to pay the bill, because he 
did not “dope” them with drugs. The 
parents were otherwise very intelli- 
gent people, above the average, but 
they evidently did not grasp the idea 
that the doctor should have had an ex- 
tra large fee because he showed them 
how to cure these children without the 
use of drugs. 





Shade in Pasture 


About this time of the year this 
question frequently comes up in the 
agricultural papers: Are the cattle 
better for shade in the pasture? The 
answers are about as varied as the 
conditions. The English farmers seem 
to think so; for in every pasture and 
in fact in every field you will see here 
and there single shade trees. Many 
western farmers contend that shade in 
a pasture is more of a damage than a 
benefit. 


We can perhaps learn best from ob- 
serving cattle when left free. We 
were very much interested one sum- 
mer in watching the behavior of a 
drove of one hundred head of cattle or 
more on one of our own half section 
treeless pastures. We noticed that at 
night they preferred to bed near the 
house on a south slope, or rather, at 
the bottom of a hill with a south slope. 
This would protect them from north- 
west winds. We noticed that in the 
morning they invariably started to 
move westward till they reached the 
half section line. Then they began to 
move northward, and spent the hot- 
test part of the day at the highest 
point in the pasture. Then around 
three or four o’clock they began to 
move to the northern limit, then east 
and south to their bedding place. They 
never reversed this process. I never 
could see why it was, unless because 
they did not like to graze with the 
sun shining in their faces. They in- 
variably chose the highest point dur- 
ing the heat of the day, evidently be- 
cause the wind blew more freely, and 
probably the flies bothered them less 
in the breeze than where it was calm. 
In another pasture, where there was a 
good deal of brush along a stream, 
they still chose the high point in the 
open except in the season when the 
deer flies were bad, when they would 
stand in the water and thus also avoid 
the warble flies or heel flies. 

So we have come to the conclusion 
that shade in the pasture is a good 
thing, evidenced by the preference cf 
the cattle for it, provided there is free 
passage for the wind under the: trees. 
Two things they want: protection from 
the heat of the sun and protection 
from flies. They get this to the best 
advantage when the trees are on a 
high point, when the wind has sweep 
enough under the branches to get rid 
of flies. We think farmers seldom re- 
alize what a terrible pest flies are to 
cattle. How often have we watched a 
span of horses off work; how they 
stand in pairs head to tail, so that each 
one can switch the flies off his pal. 

Sheep are evidently fond of shade, 
one object being to get rid of the 
grub fly, which lays its eggs in the 
nostril, and which apparently is not 
annoying in semi-darkness. It is to 
avoid these that they keep their noses 
as near the ground as they possibly 
can. 

We believe the time will come when 
to avoid this fly pest farmers in the 
corn belt will do with about half the 
amount of pasture they use now, by 
keeping their cattle in darkened barns 
in the daytime during hot weather, 
feeding them on silage and allowing 
them to pasture only at night, when 
flies do not trouble. 

We would not give much for the 
shade of low trees, particularly along 
a stream, but the shade of tall-growing 
trees like oak or maple or any of the 
poplars, on a high point and with 
branches high out of their reach so 
that they can not browse, will be a de- 
light to any kind of live stock. To 
get shade of this kind it is necessary 
to plant the grove where desired, pro- 
tect it from the cattle by fencing un- 
til the trees are so large that they are 
not injured by rubbing or browsing. 
The catalpa would be an admirable 
tree for that purpose. We once plant- 
ed such a grove, fenced it up, and 





when we sold the place, just as the 
grove became fit for use, the buyer 
tore down the fence, grubbed out the 
trees and planted it to corn. 


Which Made the Best 
Bargain? 

A lady in independent circumstances 
was telling us the other day about sell- 
ing an eighty-acre farm near one of 
the thriving towns of north Iowa at 
$250 an acre. It was renting for $500, 
but she thinks could have been rented 
for $600. What finally decided her to 
sell was that through banking friends 
she could loan this money, $20,000, at 
6 per cent interest or $1,200 a year. 
She figured that it would take at least 
$100 a year to keep up repairs on build- 


ings, ‘fences, etc., and about $100 to 
pay the taxes; and that after paying 
$100 tax yearly on the money the farm 
sold for, her income from it would 
still be $700 more than she would re- 
ceive if she kept the farm and rented 
it. 

We told her without hesitation that 
she had made a good bargain; but in 
a way she regretted that she had sold 
it, because she had an idea that it 
might advance to be worth $500 an 
acre. This set us -to thinking as to 
how much land would have to advance 
to keep even with this 6 per cent in- 
terest. 

Compound interest on $700 a year 
for say 20 years, provided it could al- 
ways be had, would be $28,150.. De- 
ducting the annual 5 mill tax would 
leave about $28,000. This would be 
equal to advance of $17.50 per acre per 
annum. Suppose, however, she had 
not had an opportunity to loan at 6 
per cent, but had to be content with 
5 per cent. In that case the compound 
interest on the $700 a year extra would 
be $24,300, or taking out the 5 mill tax 
yearly, $23,200. This would be equal 
to an advance of about $14.40 per acre 
per annum. So this would seem to Xe 
a good bargain for her. 

We have the old-fashioned notion, 
however, that a bargain to be really a 
good bargain, must be good for both 
sides, both the buyer and the seller; 
and that in this case both should be 
advantaged. Assuming that the buyer, 
whom we don’t know, is a good farmer 
and that he has enough working capi- 
tal to make this farm profitable, tet 
us see what advantages he has which 
should be credited to the farm. We 
mention this because farmers don’t al- 
ways credit the farm with what really 
belongs to it. 

Farming is different from any other 
line of business—and this should al- 
ways be kept in mind—in that the 
farmer’s house is both his home and 
his place of business. The farm should 
therefore be credited with the rent of 
the house and buildings; for if the 
buyer had been living in town he would 
have had to pay rent on a house and 
perhaps on a place of business or of- 
fice. Then again, the farm should be 
credited with that part of the living of 
the family which comes from the farm 
itself. Some farms furnish fuel also. 
All farms furnish some, even if it is 
nothing more than corn cobs. The 
farm supplies vegetables, butter, milk, 
cream, eggs and poultry. It supplies 
fresh and cured pork at a much lower 
price than the market. The govern- 
ment estimates this rent, fuel and food 
on the average farm about $485. We 
imagine that many a farmer, when he 
has moved to town, is surprised to find 
how much these things cost him, ex- 
penses of which he took no account 
when living on the farm, but which 
have to be met out of the rent of the 
farm or the interest on what he sold it 
for. 

These things have to be taken into 
account; and it is hard to say whether 
or not a man makes a good bargain 
when he sells a farm. It depends upon 
the rate of interest he can get, and 
upon the advance in the price of land, 
which is likely to be in inverse propor- 
tion to the rate of interest. Low inter- 
est means high prices for land, and 
high interest lower prices; and both 
these will depend on what is going on 
in Europe. How long will this ad- 
vance in the price of land continue? 
Frankly, we have no idea. 

We bring this up simply to set our 
readers to thinking. Thinking is pret- 
ty good exercise for the mind, and 
farmers really have more time for 
thinking than most other men. 








The Fly in the Country 


Some of the old folks who lived be- 
fore the day of screens no doubt won- 
der why all this fuss is made about 
flies. They remember the time when 
the good woman had fringes of paper 
cut in fancy shapes hanging at the 
four corners of the room up near the 
ceiling, on which the flies could roost. 
They remember very well how at 
breakfast, dinner and supper some 
woman of the family had to have a 
long switch made of pieces of paper 
on a stick, which she waved over the 
table to keep the flies from getting 
into the mouths of the eaters. They 
may wonder how anybody lived in 
those days, if all the bad things said 
about the fly are true. They wonder 
why people did not die, who ate apples 
dried on strings hung up until they 
were properly fly-specked. They re- 
member the plentiful fly specks on the 
corn cut for roasting ears that was 
dried on tables out of doors. 

We think the fly may have been 
slandered to some extent. Really it 
is simply a provision of nature to clean 
up garbage, just as the vulture is re- 
garded as a friend of the south, rem- 
edying unsanitary conditions. Both 
vultures and flies are scavengers of 
nature. 

The city colks have taken the fly 
very seriously indeed; and fortunately 
for them, it is easy to prevent their 
increase. The automobile by replac- 
ing to such a large extent the horse 
has greatly decreased the number of 
flies; and if there are flies in the cit- 
ies it is simply because they are dirty 
and provide breeding places for them, 
and ought to have them. 

Of course the best way in either 
town or country to get rid of flies is 
to get rid of their breeding places. 
The daily removal of manure from the 
horse stables and the covering up of 
garbage cans will largely do away with 
the necessity of swatting. The United 
States government recommends ap- 
plying sixty-two hundredths of a pound 
of borax to every cubic foot of manure, 
using about three gallons of water to 
every ten cubic feet. Dr. Forbes of 
Illinois, an authority on these matters, 
recommends a solution of sulphate of 
iron (copperas) two pounds to the gal- 
lon of water per day, would disinfect 
the manure from one horse. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin recommends 
Paris green. The best way, however, 
is to cover up all fly food. This is all 
right in the city, but the country fly is 
a different proposition. 

If the farmer keeps live stock, there 
will be manure about. The only rem- 
edy in the country is to keep the ma- 
nure hauled out, and this is not always 
practicable. The greatest danger even 
on the farm, however, is from horse 
manure; and the only way to avoid the 
breeding of flies is to have the manure 
spreader at the stable door, throw the 
manure into it, and then haul it out 
and spread it on the pasture field. 
There is where it ought to be anyhow. 
All this with reference to the hous? 


fly. 

There is no way of getting rid of 
the horn fly that follows cattle. It 
lays its eggs in the droppings day by 
day, and to disinfect these droppings 
with any sort of poison is absoluteiy 
impossible. It therefore is one of the 
ills that has to be endured where cat- 
tle are kept. 

If the farmer will keep the horse 
manure hauled out daily, or at least 
every other day, excepting the Sab- 
bath, of course, and have screens at 
doors and windows, and have no open 
privies, there is very little danger of 
the fly doing any great amount of 
harm. It is annoying, of course, most 
annoying; but we have to put up with 
a lot of annoyances in this world. 

The fly becomes doubly dangerous, 
however, when there is any typhoid 
fever about, and especially where there 
is an open outdoor privy. Typhoid is 
almost entirely a country disease, be- 
ing rarely found in cities that have 
water systems, and nearly every case 
is brought in by people coming in from 
the country. While it will not prevent 
flies, it will prevent danger from them, 
if dry-earth disinfection is practiced 
where there is an open privy. When 
all farm houses have hot and cold 
water and septic tanks, the fly will 
not cease to be a burden, but it will 
cease to be a serious menace to the 
health of country folks. 
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Hog Cholera in Dallas County | 


it may not be gemeraily known io 
our readers that the federal govern- 
ment and the state of lowa have been 
cooperating in stamping out hog chol- 
era in Dailas county, lowa, where in 
1912 the loss was 23 per cent. After 
the government had taken up this 
work it was reduced to 10 per cent in 
1913, and in 1914 to 5 per cent. At 
this time (about the middle of April) 
there are but two herds affected in that 
county. We were interested in learn- 
ing by what means this reduction had 
been made. A visit of Dr. Cohen, the 
government veterinarian in charge, en- 
abled us to secure an interview with 
him on the subject, the substance of 
which is about as follows: 

“If a farmer’s hogs take sick and he 
suspects it is cholera, when should 
he call in the veterinarian?” 

“In Dallas county those who called 
in a competent veterinarian when the 
hogs took sick, before any of them 
died, lost but 3 per cent. Those who 
waited until a few hogs died, thus per- 
mitting moderate infection, lost 20 per 
cent Those who allowed the disease 
to get fully established in the herd 
have lost about 40 per cent. The suc- 
cess of vaccination seems to depend 
on how soon it is done after the dis- 
ease appears. As soon as the farmer 
notices a sick hog, he s!euld separate 
him from the herd, disinfect and call 
in a veterinarian, not necessarily for 
treatment but for diagnosis, to find out 
what is the matter. If every farmer 
would do this, putting his sick hogs in 
some out of the way place, the spread 
of the would be greatly les- 
sened.” 

“Would you 
time with both serum and virus; 
is, give the double treatment?” 

“Yes, if I were in the business of 
breeding pure bred hogs, for the rea- 
son that immunized hogs have a great 
advantage at public sales. A man 
who is raising hogs for the market 
can wait until the cholera gets in his 
neighborhood, unless it was on the 
place the year before. If, then, what 
he takes to be cholera appears, the 
first thing to do is to call in a veteri- 
narian. My experience in Dallas coun- 
ty is that about two out of three calls 
are false alarms. If the diagnosis 
shows that the hogs have cholera, then 
vaccinate at once.” 

“Why is it that we have so little 
cholera from April to June, and so 
much of it in the fall and winter?” 

“Largely because from April to June 
farmers stay at home. When July 
comes, with the exchange of labor on 
the farm, cholera breaks out.” 

“Do you think this exchange of la- 
bor is the sole cause of the spread of 
cholera?” 

“No, but it is the cause of about 320 
per cent of it. About 30 per cent is 
caused by dogs roaming from farm to 
farm, and to a small extent by birds. 
In about 15 per cent of the cases, chol- 
era remains over on the place from the 
previous year. I think nearly 75 per 
cent of it can be prevented by clean- 
ing up and disinfecting the premises, 
by isolation of the sick hogs, and by 
shutting out visitors.” 

“Have you ever known cholera to be 
spread by inoculation?” 

“I have been working in Dallas coun- 
ty for three years, and I have known 
but one instance of the virus inocula- 
tion spreading the cholera.” 

It must be remembered, however, 
that in Dallas County the inoculation 
has been done by experts of the gov- 
ernment and state Hence it does not 
follow that this double treatment is 
always safe. In fact, we are inclined 
to believe that the double treatment 
in 1913 in incompetent hands did quite 
as much as anything else to spread 
choiera. In short, if the serum is just 
right, the virus just right, if the vet- 
erinarian is skillful and the inocula- 
tion is done at just the right time, we 
nay expect the best results, as in Dal- 
fas county. But if the serum is weak 
and the virus strong, or if the man 
who does the inoculating is careless 
and the farmer pays no attention to 
disinfection, there may be trouble. 

We speak of this in connection with 
Dr. Cohen's interview, because we fear 
that a good many farmers are careless 
about sanitation and disinfection, hav- 
ing the feeling that if the hogs do get 
the cholera, they have an effectual 
remedy easily obtainable. If the farm- 
er does not do his best to guard 
against cholera by the means at his 
disposal, he must expect sooner or 
later to have serious losses. “Eternal 


disease 


treat pigs at weaning 
that 








vigilance is the price” not only of lib- 


erty, but of freedom from the ravages 
of hog cholera. If we don’t pay the 
price we are likely to have to pay the 
penalty. 





How Wallaces’ Farmer En- 
couraged Improved 
Corn in lowa 


In 1991 and 1902, the editor of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer was in the habit of at- 
tending a large number of farmers’ in- 
stitutes during the winter season. 
Many of these were in Illinois. An ef- 
fort to improve the yield and quality 
of corn had been going on in that 
state for a number of years, and the 
editor was struck with the superiority 
of INinois corn exhibited at the insti- 
tutes, to the Iowa corn. He was also 
greatiy impressed with the work that 
was being done in one or two Illinois 
counties to interest the boys on the 
farm in improving the corn. The re- 
sult was that in December, 1902, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer announced a boys’ corn 
contest, and offered a number of cash 
prizes to boys who would grow the 
best samples of corn, to be sent in to 
a corn show to be held by Wallaces’ 
Farmer the following December. The 
corn was to be grown from improved 
seed furnished free by Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The seed was selected from 
the very best seed obt steht in Iowa 
and [llinois, and different varieties 
were sent to the northern, the central 
and the southern sections of the state. 
As a result, about five hundred boys 
entered the contest, and the exhibit 
made of their corn was by all odds 
the best corn exhibit which had ever 
been held up to that time in Iowa. The 
results of this contest, insofar as the 
boys had become interested, was so 
encouraging that it was repeated the 
following year. 

The benefits which followed these 
two contests held by Wallaces’ Farmer 
can not be estimated. The chief bene- 
fit, of course, was in getting the boys 
interested in their work. Many of 
these boys have since reached posi- 
tions of trust and importance in the 
agricultural activities of the country. 
A large number of them are professors 
in agricultural colleges. Others are 
with commercial houses, and still oth- 
ers have already become highly suc- 
cessful farmers. Another benefit was 
the introduction of improved seed 
throughout the state of Iowa. To il- 
lustrate, we have just recently re- 
ceived a letter from M. L. Mosher, the 
county agricultural agent of Clinton 
county. He writes: 

“During the winter of 1912 and 1913, 
ninety-seven samples of corn were se- 
lected from those brought in here from 
throughout the county, with which to 
make a field test, with the prospect in 
view of learning which was best for 
our local conditions, and the distribu- 
tion of seed from the best piece in fu- 
ture years. In the fall of 1913, fifteen 
samples which gave best results, con- 
sidering shrinkage, shelling percent- 
age, and proportion of good corn as 
well as yield, were selected. Five oth- 
er samples were selected, which had 
ripened exceptionally early, and at the 
same time had made a good yield. 
Nineteen of these twenty samples 
were secured from the men who had 
furnished seed for the first year’s test, 
and were planted on six farms in dif- 
ferent parts of the county, in the 
spring of 1914. Last fall, a careful 
shrinkage and shelling test was made 
from the corn raised from each of 
these nineteen samples, on each of 
the six farms, and, considering the 
results on all farms, six samples were 
chosen with which to make a more 
general county-wide test during the 
present season. 

“It is interesting to note that where- 
as only about one-half of the original 
samples were of the Reid’s Yellow 
Dent variety, five of the six which 
were chosen last fall for the two-year 
test were Reid's Yellow Dent. 

“Another thing which was of inter- 
est to me is that of these five samples 
of Reid’s Yellow Dent which were 
chosen after two years’ careful test, 
three are from men who secured their 
seed originally from corn grown from 
samples sent out by Wallaces’ Farmer 
in its boys’ corn contest, twelve or 
thirteen years ago.” 

The experience in Clinton county 
has, we think, been duplicated in a 
large number of counties in the state. 
Especially in northern Iowa did the 
seed sent out by Wallaces’ Farmer 
work great benefit. The seed for this 
district was selected from varieties 





which would mature under normal con- 
ditions in that part of the state. Up 
to that time, much of the corn grown 
there would not make sound corn ex- 
cept under the most favorable condi- 
tions. A few years after the improved 
seed had been introduced by Wallaces’ 
Farmer, the grade of corn in northern 
lowa was very much improved. We 
have received letters from hundreds of 
subscribers who report the benefit 
they have received from this improved 
seed purchased from the neighbor 
boy. 

in still another way did these boys’ 
corn contests prove beneficial. They 
were the first contests of the kind 
which had been held in the state. En- 
couraged by the results, similar con- 
tests were soon organized in various 
counties, some of them by the farm- 
ers’ institutes or other agricultural or- 
ganizations, but more of them by pub- 
lic-spirited merchants and bankers— 
until now there are comparatively few 
counties where such contests are not 
being held more or less regularly. 





Cowpeas in Corn for Chinch 
Bugs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“The implement men have a planter 
attachment for sowing cowpeas with 
corn. They claim by doing this the 
chinch bugs will not bother the corn. 
What do you think after the corn is 
laid by of turning sheep in to eat the 
cowpeas? Will cowpeas hurt the sheep 
in any way?” 

A number of Missouri farmers last 
year reported that by sowing cowpeas 
or soy beans in corn they were able 
to prevent in large measure chinch 
bug damage. This was particularly 
noticeable in fields part of which were 
planted cowpeas or soy beans part of 
whieh were corn alone. Soy beans 
seem to be slightly superior to cow- 
peas, in preventing the chinch bug 
damag Those of our readers who 
were bothered with chinch bugs last 
year and who live south of the south- 
ern line of Iowa will make no mistake 
in planting two or three pecks of cow- 
peas or soy beans per acre with their 
corn by means of a cowpea planter at- 
tachment. The biggest objection is 
the high cost of cowpea and soy bean 
seed. Cowpeas and soy beans both 
furnish a splendid pasture for sheep 
and hogs in the late summer and fall. 
There is some danger of cowpeas 
bloating sheep if the sheep are turned 
on when they are wet. This, however, 
may be avoided by a little care. 





Foot and Mouth Disease 


In a county in Illinois where the foot 
and mouth disease was prevalent in 
November and December, quarantine 
measures and the destruction of in- 
fected and exposed animals had ap- 
parently brought it under control. A 
couple of weeks since, however, there 
was a fresh outbreak, the first in over 
sixty days, and the quarantine restric- 
tions were once more imposed. Natu- 
rally the farmers in this quarantined 
area are feeling blue. They have fat 
stock on hand which has already been 
earried longer than it should and this 
new outbreak will compel them to 
hold still longer. On some farms there 
is a shortage of feed and there will be 
heavy loss by shrinkage of the fatten- 
ing animals, unless feed is shipped in. 
But what is to be done in such a case? 
The fact that this fresh outbreak oc- 
curred sixty days after the disease was 
supposed to have been eradicated is 
evidence of the dangerous character of 
the trouble and is in itself the strong- 
est possible argument in favor of strict 
quarantine. It will not do to permit 
stock to be shipped out of danger 
areas and thus start the disease again 
spreading through the country. Our 
experience has been sufficiently costly. 
Severe as the hardship may be on 
those farmers within the quarantined 
areas, it is better that they should suf- 
fer than that the disease should once 
more get loose and cause farmers in 
a hundred other counties to suffer 
also. The disease is now under con- 
trol although occasional outbreaks like 
this one may be expected for some lIit- 
tle time yet. The important thing is 
that these be dealt with promptly and 
vigorously. 

It should be noted that the losses 
have been greatest in those districts 
where the quarantine regulations have 
been opposed. From our own experi- 
ence and from the experience of farm- 
ers in Europe and Great Britain it 








seems perfectly clear that the hoes 
way to handle this disease is the play 
adopted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We must eithe; 
stamp it out or reconcile ourselves jo 
annual losses aggregating millions of 
dollars. That the quarantine has been 
inefficient in many cases and _ that 
there has been gross carelessness on 
the part of many of the veterinarians 

goes without saying. Nor is this alto- 
gether surprising when we remember 
that very few of our veterinarians had 
ever seen the disease. But we have 
had our lesson now. The United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry 
should be prepared to deal more vigor. 
ously and more efficiently with the 
next outbreak and the farmers them- 
selves should be prepared to organize 
immediately when the disease breaks 
out in any county and on their own 
motion enforce the most rigorous 
quarantine. 


Lightning Rod Question 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Two of my neighbors and myself 
bought a quantity of lightning rods. 
The question has arisen in regard to 
insulation. Is the proper method to 
insulate or to nail directly to the 
barn?” 

There seems to be no danger in 
bailing lightning rod cable directly to 
the building. The metal carries away 
the electricity so fast that there is no 
danger whatever to the building. The 
place where the average person is the 
most likely to make mistakes in put- 
ting up 'ightning rods is in the ground- 
ing of the wires. The ground wires 
should be buried at least eight feet 
deep. The idea is that they should be 
in permanently moist ground. While 
the average person can no doubt put 
up lightning rods all right himself, it 
is wise, in order to be on the safe side, 
to get some reliable company to do the 
job. Those of our readers who keep 
a file and are intersted in the lightning 
rod question, should look up our ar- 
ticle on page 14 of the issue of August 
14, 1914. 
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p Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
































IOWA BUILDING AT THE FAIR. Jowans attending the Panama-Pacific exposition at San Francisco are making headquarters at the Iowa. which stands beside that of Massachusetts on the avenue of 
states. Social gatherings are held there and one of the features is free moving pictures which show the resources and beauties of Iowa. The building is decorated with Iowa-made furniture throughout. 
the center is the living room, two stories in height: to the right is the moving picture theater, and to the leit are rest and cloak rooms. 
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WINDMILL FORT. Until this improvised fort was rushed TUNNEL TO GERMAN TRENCH. The photo shows the BATTERY IN POSITION, The gun crews are at their mess, but 
aptured by the allies it was used to advantage bya detail of entrance to a French tunnel leading to a German trench. A sentries are watching, and at a moment's notice the scene would be 

n sharpshooters, whose purpose was to pick off all allied miner excavates to within a few feetof the enemy trenches and _ filled with animation and activity. The guns are hidden behind 
s Within range of theirguns. Firing was donethrough holes _ places a charge of some powerful explosive. After the mine is bushes which do not interfere with the firing. The pieces are here 
cut in the sides of the windmill tower. Copyright by U. & U. fired a rapid charge ismadeontheenemy. Copyright by U.&U. tilted at about the right angleforacharge. Copyright by U.<U, 
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8 PEDDLING MILK IN BELGIUM. Dog frequently used in Belgium for peddling milk. COZY COUNTRY CHURCH. The photo shows a comfortable rural church near Winnebago, 
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Corn Experiments 


he Ohio Station leads the corn belt 


in 1in experimenting. Bulletin 282, 
recently published, gives an account of 
26 different corn experiments which 
have been conducted during the past 
twenty-one years. Some of these ex- 
periments are not so very practical 
but most of them are intensely inter- 
esting. Those of our readers who do 
not have this bulletin should send at 
once for it to the Ohio Station at 


Wooster. 

Which is better for seed, a long ear 
or a short ear; a cylindrical ear or a 
tapering ear; an ear well filled out at 
the tip or bare-tipped ear; a rough ear 
or a smooth ear; an ear with a high 
per cent of grain or a low per cent of 
grain; a fourteen, sixteen or eighteen 
row ear; an ear grown on rich land or 
an ear grown on poor land; an ear 
grown in the field with a thin stand 
of corn or with a thick stand of corn? 
All of these things have been experi- 
mented with carefully during the past 
six years at the Ohio Station. Strange 
to say, it has been found that none of 
these things seem to have any great 
effect on the yield. The short ears 
yield practically as much as the long 
ears; the tapering ears and cylindrical 
ears yield about the same; the bare- 
tipped ears are as good as the full- 
tipped ears; the smooth and rough 
ears are practically equal in yielding 
ability; the corn planted from ears 
having a low shelling percentage 
yields fully as much as that planted 
from ears having a high shelling per- 
centage; there is no great difference 
in the yielding power of fourteen, six- 
teen and eighteen row the rich- 
ness of the land on which the seed ear 
Was grown seemed to have no effect on 


ears; 


the yield the following year; and it 
really makes no. great difference 
whether the seed corn comes from a 
field which is planted thick or thin. 
These experiments upset a lot of cher- 
ished convictions in the minds of seed 
corn breeders. Many ‘farmers, how- 
ever, after reading the account of 
these Ohio investigations will say: “I 
told you so.” 

But if we can not pick out hizh 


yielding corn by the looks, is there any 


Way in which we can increase yields? 
These Ohio experiments indicate that 
the easiest way to increase yield is to 


test the seed corn year by year with 
the ordinary germination test. As an 
average of four years the tested seed 
corn has outyielded the untested at the 
rate $3.9 bushels per acre. With corn 
at 50c a bushel, testing has paid for 
itself at the rate of $6.50 an hour. 
One year the tested seed corn out- 
yielded the untested by only a bushel 
per acre, but another year the gain 
was a little over nine bushels. The in- 
dications from this Ohio experiment 


are that it pays big to test seed corn 
by the ear method even in the most 
favorable years. 


Another way of increasing yields is 


to pliant thick and thin; to three plants 
per hill when thé corn is six to eight 
inches high. With untested seed this 
method of planting thick and later 
thinning has increased yields by 8.47 
bushels per acre while with tested 
seed the increase has been 6.31 bush- 
els per acre. It takes from 5 to 6 
hours to thin an acre but with corn at 
50 cents a bushel the time spent in 
thinning is paid for at the rate of from 
57 cents an hour for the tested seed 
to 7S cents an hour for the untested 
see wd 

ther way of increasing corn yield 
is to use pedigreed seed, seed which 
has been bred up by the ear-row meth- 
od The ear-row method of breeding 
has been followed at the Ohio Station 
since 1905. The conclusion reached is 
that by this method of breeding it is 
possi ible to increase the corn yield 
from 5 to 10 bushels per acre. In 1914 


the best of the pedigreed strains of 
corn yielded 11 bushels more per acre 
than the ordinary bred corn of the 
same variety under the same soil con- 
ditions. The average increase in the 
ninth year of ear-row method of breed- 
ing was a little over 7 bushels per acre. 
The ear-row method of breeding takes 
time and necessitates the keeping of 
careful records. Nevertheless the in- 
dications are that it would pay the av- 
erage farmer to spend a few days each 
year fooling around with ear-row 
breding plots. It is worth while to go 
to considerable trouble to develop a 
strain of corn which will outyield the 
ordinary strain by from 5 to 10 bushels 
per acre. 

Some very scientific men have been 








to increase 


claiming that it is possible 
corn yields by cross breeding. They 
cite a number of experiments in which 


the cross bred corn outyielded either 
of its parents. At the Ohio Station 
in 1912, 1913 and 1914, they have not 
had such extra good results with cross 


Yellow 
moth out- 


Mammoth 


breeding. A cross of Reid's 
Dent and Drake County Mam 
yielded the Drake County 


by three bushels per acre and the 
Reid’s Yellow Dent by six bushels per 
acre. Another cross outyielded both 
parents by five bushels per acre. Most 


of the crosses, 
worth while. Evidently you can’t tell 
beforehand just what varieties will 
“nick” in any corn any more than you 
can in animals. 

Another method of increasing tne 
corn yield under Ohio conditions is to 
plant early in May. As an average of 
the last six years they have found that 
planting from the 24th to the 29th of 
April yielded at the rate of 63.86 bush- 
els per acre, planting from the 4th to 
the 10th of May at the rate 68.9 bush- 
els per acre, planting from the 14th to 
17th of May at the rate of 67.87 bush- 
els per acre, planting from the 25th 
to the 28th of May at the rate of 54.87 
bushels per acre, while planting from 
the 2d to the 6th of June yielded at the 
rate of 44.32 bushels per acre. There 
were two years in which the corn 
planted from the 15th to 17th of May 
turned out best, while for another two 
years that planted in April turned out 
best. On the average, however, that 
corn planted from the 4th to the 10th 
of May outyielded the corn planted 
earlier or later. 

By planting corn a little thicker than 
usual it is possible to increase yields, 
although the percentage of nubbins is 
increased. As an average of ten years 
in the Ohio experiments corn planted 
at the rate of four kernels to the hill 
has yielded four bushels more than 
that planted at the rate of three ker- 
nels to the hill. The average weight 
of the ears in the corn planted at the 
rate of four kernels to the hill was 
A71 pounds as compared with .561 
pounds for that planted at the rate of 
three kernels to the hill. The per- 
centage of nubbins was 31 per cent in 
case of the thick planted corn and 22 
per cent in the case of the corn planted 
at the usual rate. 

As an average of nine years the 
shallow cultivated corn outyielded the 
deep cultivated by four bushels per 
acre. Three additional cultivations in 
July and August with a one-horse cul- 
tivator increased the yield by 3.44 
bushels. 

If these Ohio experiments are cor- 
rect, it would not seem to pay to spend 
much time on picking out seed corn 
by its looks. Instead the time should 
be used in making the germination 
test, in breeding by the ear-row meth- 
od, and in getting everyhing ready so 
that planting can begin the first or 
second week in May. There is a 
chance that it may pay the man who 
has plenty of help to plant his corn 
thick and later thin to three stalks per 
hill when the plants are six to eight 
inches high. 

We are not certain that these Ohio 
experiments apply exactly to Iowa 
conditions but they are very sugges- 
tive and well worth the study of all 
our readers. 


Nebraska Stallion Law 


The Nebraska legislature this win- 
ter amended the law which deals with 
stallions used for public service by 
adding the following: 

“Every stallion and jack shall be 
examined between the age of two 
and three years, and again between 
the age of five and six years. At time 
of first examination, a certificate shall 
be given, good for one year for which a 
fee of $3.00 shall be paid. For the 
years intervening between such in- 
spections as herein provided, a dupli- 
cate certificate shall be secured for 
which a fee of $1.00 shall be paid, for 
each transfer of ownership, twenty- 
five cents. At the time of second in- 
spection, a certificate good for life will 
be given for which a fee of $3.00 shall 
be paid. Additional duplicate certifi- 
cates will be furnished at any time for 
25 cents each. 

“Provided, that any certificate or 
duplicate may be revoked at any time 
if stallion or jack shall be found to be 
afflicted with melanosis, periodic oph- 
thalmia, or any contagious or infec- 
tious disease or for any other good 
cause.” 
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MOLINE- een 
KNIGHT '40°9 1419 


Every Sleeve Valve Claim 
Has Been Completely Proven 


Superiority of the Moline- 
Knight sleeve valve motor 
has been absolutely proven 
—proven beyond question 
by the unprecedented 337 
hour non-stop run under 
full load, and by every day 
use of our cars in the hands 
of actual owners. 

Since the establishment of 


ery test have made good 
and caused their owners to 
say, ‘‘No poppet valve mo- 
tors for me.”’ 

The Moline - Knight has 
withstood the acid test of 
every hardship, and each 
time has proven its superi- 
ority. Each test has added 
another convert to the sleeve 
valve motor army of en- 


world’s records for power  ¢hysiasts. 
and endurance, and non-ac- You get 30 per cent more 
ceptance of our $10,000chal- power in the Moline-Knight 


lenge, Moline-Knights have 
been driven from coast to 
coast under every imagina- 
ble road condition. 


Moline-Knights have trav- 
ersed the Alleghanies of 
Pennsylvania, the White and 
Green Mountains of New 
England, have climbed high 
altitudes on the Pacific coast 
without a falter, and in ev- 


50 H. P. Model $2500 


4 forward speeds, 36x4'2 inch 
tires, full floating spiral bev- 
el gear rear axle and other 
luxuries you would expect 
in such a high grade car. 


than in any poppet valve 
motor with same bore and 
stroke. You get a car with 
exclusive body contour, 118 
inch wheelbase, 34x4 inch 
tires (non-skid rears), selec- 
tive transmission, spiral 
bevel gear rear axle, and 
other standardized equip- 
ment. Send for free book- 
let proying our claims. 


Moline Automobile Co. 
East Moline, Illinois 





























WO CLIMBING OF TOWERS IN OURS 
Every bearing is constantly flooded with 
oil. Two quarts of oil in the gear case of 
the 8-foot Auto-oiled Aermotor will keep 
the gears and every bearing ype with 
oil for a yesror more. With its-# 





i|/Hot Sparks! 


—the kind that go snap! crack! bang! in 



















RCAC SERS ate gears and two your cylinders—and keep right at it—that’s 
i} Tens ann “on bs sich what you get from 















Jumbo Jiant Spark Plugs 


They cause the most powerful explosions. 
Your car goes farther on each charge of £45. 
That’s why they’re the best and cheapest plugs 
you can buy. Made in all sizes. 

Guaranteed for one year. Action and satis- 
faction or your money back. Send $3 for set 
of four (6 for $4.50 or $1 each.) Spe- 








gears, keeps out rain, “thee ps a mes as oh, Reece 
in oil. If you are tired of climbing Bi 
windmil! tower; if you are tired of buying / 
repairs and havingthem put on; if you are/ 
tired of waiting for a big wind, let us/ 
furnish you this self-ciling, ever-going | 





mill to goon any old tower. It pull cial Ford set, $2. Sent prepaid. 

costs but little and you will get the ‘ of | ‘i a 

difference between no water ina light 30 

wind and an sbundance of water ia t tbe. on | Dealers Gibson-Hollister Co. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer 


Balance of 1915, Now Only 50c 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


SS Ge GS ee MP USE THIS ORDER BLANK BS ee es 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50 cents (stamps or coin). 
Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 
1, 1916, as per your offer. 




































EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $2,25 and you will 
get Wallaces’ Farmer till 
Jan. 1, 1919—nearly f our 
years. There’s a real bar- 
+t. gain for you. 





Name 
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~ INCREASE 
YOUR PROFITS 


By BUYING or HIRING a 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


The farmer wants all of his grain 
saved. It can be. be done by 
the Red Rive: Special. It 
uses the correct principle to take 
the grain out of the straw— 
It Beats it Out with the Big 
Cylinder, the Man Behind the 
Gun and the Beating Shakers, 
just as you would do by hand 
with a pitchfork. 


[IT SAVES 
THE FARMER’S THRESH BILL 


It pays the farmer to insist upon 
a Red River Special doing 
his threshing. It saves his grain 
and does not waste his time. 


It is most profitable for the thresher- 
man. 

It threshes fastest—threshes most— 
threshes when conditions will not 
permit other kinds to work—and the 
farmers want it. 


Buy a Rep River Speciac Outfit 


and 
CET THE BIC RUN 


Send for new Red River Special Paper. FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In continuous business since 1848 ) 
Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam Traction 
gines and Oil-Gas Tractors 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





Howit can effect your stock § 
and dairy profits. Told in full 
in Prof. king's Book *‘Venti- 
lation.’? Let us mail you @ 
copy with our catalog of ] 
KING AERATORS ¥3.hi2e Seoten 

Ventilating System 
—the practical and scientific system for keepin; 
proper amount of freshairin the entire barn. Mil 
cows give better yield—stock gain in weight. In- 
creased profits more than pay back the cost. Write 
today for books. Enclose 10c to cover postage and 
soning for Prof. King’s Book. It has always sold 

or75e. Catalogisfree. Address— 
King Ventilating Co.,1166 Cedar St. Owatonna, Minn. 
Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co, 

















° 
A rainy day 
need not be dull and forlorn. 
You can make it just 
chock full of cheerful 
work if you wear the 
FISH BRAND 


| Pe NAGI 
SH Mom Dressy? Nota bit. Just 
aN a coat for good hard 
, service; easy fitting, light, 
and waterproof — absolutely. Reflex Edges 
stop every drop from running in at the front. 

$3.00 EVERYWHERE 

Black, Yellow or Olive Khaki. Protector Hat 75 cts. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed aOWER's 
Send for free booklet 1 E 
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Orphaned Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have just lost a registered Duroc 
Jersey sow that had six pigs one day 
old. I will have to raise them by 
hand. In what amount and how often 
shall I feed them? Should the milk be 
thinned with water or should it be fed 
whole? Should it be sweetened? 
Would they do better if I fed for a 
while with a nipple?” 

Of course these pigs must be fed on 
cow’s milk. Now cow’s milk is not 
nearly so rich as sow’s milk, being 
only half as rich in muscle and fat- 
forming material, and not containing 
quite so much sugar. To make cow’s 


milk richer in fat, our correspondent 
can either add cream to it or else he 
can use strippings. Strippings are 
even richer in fat than sow’s milk. 
Milk taken from the cow at any time 
after the milking is half over with 
should contain about the right per- 
centage of fat for a very young pig. 
To remedy the deficiency in sugar, we 
suggest the addition of a teaspoonful 
to each quart. To remedy the lack in 
bone and muscle building material we 
suggest the addition of a pinch of blood 
meal or flax seed meal or white of egg 
and a little finely ground bone meal, 
wood ashes or limestone to each quart 
of milk. However, young pigs will 
generally get along fairly well on 
cow’s milk alone and our correspond- 
ent can use his own judgment as to 
whether or not he will be justified in 
going to some bother in making cow’s 
milk just like sow’s milk. 

As to how much to feed, we do not 
care to give any exact advice. Very 
young pigs will probably drink about 
a glassful of milk daily, but their ca- 
pacity rapidly increases until they are 
drinking two glasses or more daily. 
Our correspondent, however, should 
give these pigs small amounts of milk 
at frequent intervals but aim to al- 
ways leave them a little bit hungry. 
As to the manner of feeding we have 
no preference. Let our correspondent 
use whatever happens to be most con- 
venient. When they are two or three 
weeks old he can begin feeding a lit- 
tle corn, oats, and bran in addition to 
the milk. 





Pruning Young Fruit Trees 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 


“When young fruit trees are set out 
is it best to prune them at once?” 


If the whips are perfectly sound 
and have strong lateral buds, there 
is no objection to pruning them when 
they are set out. Our correspondent 
should decide upon the type of head 
he wants to develop, and then do the 
pruning with this type always in 
mind. He probably will want to have 
areas nably low head. For the main 
framework form, three to five limbs 
should be started at about equal dis- 
tances around the tree, and also up 
and down. After this, prune off the 
central leaders and head back so as 
to make a well baianced framework 
if some limbs have a tendency to out- 
grow the others. If the twig is too 
weak or too short the first summer, 
the work should be delayed until the 
second season, but under favorable 
conditions it is best to do it at once. 





Checking Potatoes 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“TI am going to plant two acres of 
potatoes, and would like to know if it 
would pay me to plant them in hills so 
that I may cultivate them both ways. 
I have a good clay subsoil, and the top 
soil is dark, with a light mixture of 
clay.” 

Long experience both in this coun- 
try and abroad indicates that the larg- 
est yields of early potatoes are se- 
cured by planting in rows two and a 
half to three feet apart, with the tu- 
bers from eight to twelve inches apart 
in the rows. Late varieties should be 
planted in rows three to three and a 
half feet apart, with the tubers ten to 
eighteen inches apart in the rows. If 
cultivation is to be given both ways, 
the potatoes would have to be planted 
at least two and a half feet apart each 
way. On very cheap land, with high- 
priced labor, it might pay to check the 
potatoes. Ordinarily, however, it is 
far better to plant the tubers about a 
foot apart in the row and give culti- 
vation only one way. 
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FORD OWNERS 


—be safe at the crossings 


Y OU know the “‘stalled” motor as a temper- 
provoking annoyance—but do you realize that 
at times it may become an actual menace to life? 


On the railroad or trolley tracks there is not always time 
to jump out and crank the car. Accident insurance statistics 
have proved this too often. 


Further, these statistics as given by a leading accident in- 
surance company, show that one out of every four automo- 
bile accidents is due to a ‘‘kick-back ” of the crank in 
starting the engine. 

You can hardly afford to miss the safety a Gray & Davis 
Starting-Lighting System will add to your Ford Car—and the 
system costs but $75 complete. 


With it you start your Ford engine by pressing on a pedal. 
If your engine “‘stalis’’, the starting motor takes you out of 
the danger zone. 


At night. Add to this service of the starter the depend- 
able electric light given by the Gray & Davis System and you 
will realize the true economy of this equipment. 

It meets every Gray & Davis standard both as to simplicity 
of design and quality of material. It will outlive the car 
itself. The maintenance cost is next to nothing a year. It 
operates on only 6-volts ! 

Your local supply man can secure delivery for you by 
ordering from the nearest distributor. 


GRAY & DAVIS 


STARTING - LIGHTING SYSTEM 


FOR FORD cars 
$7 F.O.B. 


Boston 
Special Lamps 


Price 
complete 


We have also designed a special electric lamp equipment 
for the Ford. Set of 2 headlights (single bulb) is 
priced at $5; same lamps having double bulbs (with SS 
dimming feature to conform with city ordinances) > 
cost $6. Separate tail lights cost $1. If your gS 
dealer cannot supply you, write us for full gS 

2 . SS 
particulars. We will see that you get YS 
them promptly. 


GRAY & DAVIS 


INC., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sudan Grass Questions 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Would Sudan grass be good forage 
for milk cows? We have ten head, 
and have been having so little rain in 
this section that blue grass dries up 
and does not produce much feed dur- 
ing July and August. Would Sudan 
grass make good hog pasture? How 
soon could it be pastured? Is it hard 
on the ground? I have been raising 
rape for hogs, but it has been so dr; 
that the rape does not make much 
feed.” 

Sudan grass is sucha newcomer that 
no one has had much practical expe- 
rience with it as yet. The UWnited 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the state experiment stations claim 
that the feeding value of Sudan grass 
hay seems to be quite equal if not su- 
perior to sorghum hay and timothy 
hay. Chemica! analyses indicate that 
Sudan grass, timothy and sorghum are 
all very similar. There has been no 
actual feeding test with Sudan grass 
hay as yet, to our knowledge. 

We suspect that our correspondent 
will find Sudan grass a good plant to 
produce green forage to supplement 
his blue grass pasture during July and 
August. There have been no experi- 
ments on this point as yet, but the 
habits of the plant are such that it 
should do splendidly when used for 
this purpose. Seeded-in the last week 
of May or early June, it should have a 
crop of green forage ready in late July 
or August, and a second crop ready in 
September. It certainly should be 
worth while for our correspondent to 
experiment with Sudan grass. The in- 
dications are that it will stand drouth 
even better than kafir corn or ordinary 
sorghum. At the present high prices 
of seed, however, no one should sow 
‘very much Sudan grass. Those of our 
readers who are interested in the mat- 
ter of Sudan grass should send at once 
to the Division of Publications, United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, PD. C., asking for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 665. Tt gives some of the 
Most accurate and up-to-date informa- 


tion. Sudan grass has not been tried 
out as a hog pasture plant, and we are 
just a little doubtful about it. None 


of the sorghums or their allies make 
first-class hog pasture plants. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
depend on rape. We have had an un- 
usually dry series of years, and the 
are that this year will be 
nearly normal. The records in- 
dicsie that, while the climate of the 
corn belt may continue unusually dry 
for several years, yet sooner or later 
Wet seasons come. For an annual hog 
pasture plant, our readers will make 
no mistake in staying by rape. 





. . 
Listing 

A Colorado correspondent writes: 

“IT wish that you would give us a few 
hints in regard to successful listing. 
Some people here succeed with listing, 
while others become disgusted with it. 
Our soil is neither very heavy nor 
Very sandy. What depths would you 
run the sub-soiler, seed and lister fur- 
row? Can we blank list in the fall or 
early spring, as I hear they do in Ok- 
Tahoma. and thus save practically as 
much moisture as by plowing? In eith- 
er case, we would list as we planted. 
Is there a method that will do this? 
We would also like hints on cultivat- 
ing listed corn. At present we seem 
to be unable to keep ahead of the 
weeds in listed? corn.” 

In Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, and 
in spots along the Missouri river in 
Iowa. listing has been used with good 
success on level land which is well 
under-drained On hilly land Hsting 
fails because the water washes out 
the furrrows. On land with poor un- 
der-draining, listing sometimes fails 
if there is too much rain in the spring, 
because the water stands around the 
deep planted corn 

It is not necessary to plow when list- 
ing, but it is alw ays wise to disk the 
land at least once or twice in the 
spring before listing. Occasionally it 
is best to plow. especially if the soil 
is at all heavy. for the lister runs only 
about five inches deep and turns over 
only part of the soil. The sub-soiler 
should be run deep enough so that the 
corn will be planted one to one and a 
half inches deep. Some of our Iowa 
readers who use listing seem to think 
they get the best results by first list- 
ing the ground and then planting in 
the lister furrows with a corn planter, 








the corn being planted a day or two 
after the listing, when the furrows 
opened by the lister have become 
warm. 

Listed corn is generally not har- 
rowed, but the ridges are gradually 
worked back around the corn by the 
cultivator. Every locaul.ty has its own 
methods of planting and cultivating 
corn. Our readers should use the 
method which has been found success- 
ful in their localities after long years 
of experience. Possibly listing is not 
adapted to the conditions under which 
our correspondent is working. He 
should talk with the men who have 
been growing corn longest in the com- 
munity, and get their opinion on list- 
ing. He should also send to his ex- 
periment station at Ft. Collins, Colo- 
rado, for advice. 

The subject of listing is a very in- 
teresting one this dry year, and we 
would be glad to hear from any of our 
western readers as to the methods of 
listing which have given the best re- 
sults. 

Listing for the purpose of conserv- 
ing moisture has given almost as good 
results as plowing in Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and Oklahoma. It seems to be con- 
siderably more effective than disking, 
and less trouble than plowing. 





Damage By Seed Corn 
Maggot 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Tam sending you a few specimens 
of maggots which I have found work- 
ing in my seed corn in the ground. I 
find from one to a dozen in a kernel 
in some hills. The damage has not 
been great yet. I find the maggots 
mostly on sod ground thst has been 
in hog pasture, but have found some 
in the old ground. Please teil me the 
hame of the worm, the cause of its 
presence, and if they will do much 
damage. Are they likely to work on 
two-year-old seed more than on new 
seed?” 

These worms which are eating our 
correspondent’s seed corn in the 
ground are seed corn maggots. There 
is very little he can do now to pre- 
vent their damage, as his corn has 
been planted and probably a _ large 
part of the mischief done by this time. 
The maggots appear about the middle 
of May. The adult form is a two- 
winged fly, resembling the common 
house fly. 

The way these maggot $ usually work 
is to attack the corn kernels after 
they have sprouted, and before any 
growth appears above ground. The 
germ and growing shoot are killed, 
and they often eat the interior of the 
kernel, leaving only the outside shell, 
They probably would attack two-year- 
old seed with as keen a relish as they 
would seed only a year old. 





Short-horns On the Pacific 
Coast 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


More than two years ago, the writer 
gave an account of a roan bull that in 
1852 was led behind a wagon from St. 
Joseph, Missouri, to Maryville, Cali- 
fornia, in which community he made 
a marvelous improvement on the na- 
tive cattle. This bull was termed the 
“Bovine Pathfinder,’ and so far as 
there is any record, was the first 
Short-horn bull taken across to the 
Pacific coast. Recently an interesting 
letter was received from Mr. I. H. 
Butterfield, now of Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, giving an account of an ef- 
fort to introduce improved stock into 
California in an early day. 

In 1859, John D. Patterson, West- 
field, New York, shipped some sheep 
and Short-horn cattle by the Atlantic, 
Gulf of Mexico, the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and the Pacific, intending them 
for a ranch which he owned near Oak- 
land, California. Prices then were 
very good on the Pacific coast, but a 
shipping expense of $500 per head for 
cattle and $100 for sheep was prohibit- 
ive for further shipments. 

In 1861, Mr. Patterson decided to 
try an overland shipment as being less 
expensive. He selected twenty Devon 
cattle, fifty Short-horns, and six hun- 
dred Merino sheep, and shipped them 
by rail to St. Joseph, Missouri, the 
western terminus of railways, and then 
by boat to Nebraska City. From there 
the stock started May Ist on its long 
and perilous journey of 2,000 miles, ac- 





Every Farmer Needs 
This FORD Starter 


E NEEDS it to 
save his time— 


the same reason he 
has a Ford. He needs 
it for his wife and 
family. 

He needs this Ford 
starter — the GENE- 
MOTOR — because it 
is built by the Gen- 
eral Electric Compa- 


ny, which is always . 


a guarantee of 
quality. 
So fast does the 


A. J. PICARD & CO., Sole Distributors 
1720-22 Broadway, New York 


GENEMOTOR 


GENEMOTOR spin a 
Ford engine that no 
one can count the 
revolutions. 

It is reliable, and 
along acountry road 
at night it casts a 
brilliant light—might 
even be worth on 
one single journey 
home from town the 
$75 it costs. 

Write for a catalog 
today. 





Built by the General Electric Company 
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companied by eight wagons, and in 
charge of thirty men. Mr. Butterfield, 
then a youth, went with the stock. 
The train. did not reach Sacramento, 
California, until October 28th, and, as 
reported by Mr. Butterfield, about one- 
third of both cattle and sheep died en 
route, the loss being attributed to al- 
kali dust and water. Such efforts to 
introduce improved live stock were 
extremely hazardous. 

While the Pacific coast does not 
need fine stock now as it did then, yet 
there is room for many more just now, 
and it is a field especially inviting to 
Short-horns. On our eastern coast 
there are a dozen states that touch the 
sea, but the three states of California, 
Oregon and Washington occupy the 
entire Pacific coast of 1,400 miles. 
These three states have an area of 
324,123 square miles, and have 3,204, 
400 cattle, according to government re- 
port, being slightly less than ten to 
the square mile. States in the Missis- 
sippi valley feel the need of more 
cattle, and should have more, yet these 
states have four to five times as many 
cattle per square mile as have the Pa- 
cific coast states. These states have 
some valuable herds of Short-horns, 
and at two great expositions they 
measure their strength with the best 
herd of the Mississippi valley; but 
there is room for many more, with an 
increasing demand for them. That 
this demand will be largely increased 
by the exhibition of Short-horns at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition is a rea- 
sonable prediction. 

Just how large or excellent this ex- 
hibition will be, no one can foretell 
accurately,*but that it will surpass all 
former exhibitions is both hopeful and 
reasonable. The opportunity to in- 
crease the prestige of good cattle with 
farmers and stockmen, and at the 
same time reap a pecuniary reward, 
is presented not only to the breeders 
of the Pacifie coast, but to the exhibit- 
ors of America. 

The, effort to increase the supply cf 
cattle is pretty general to all parts of 
agricultural America. There is room 
for more in most sections, and abun- 
dant room on the Pacific coast. 

B. O. COWAN. 

Short-horn Breeders’ Association. 
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At lasi! 


A real steel fenc» 
st; rustresisting: 
ightning ground- 

ing; cheaper to in- 

stall than cheapest 

wood post—lasts 4 

lifetime. Royal Steel 

Posts are the latest. 

most improved fence 

posts made; will drive in 

any soil; no post holes to 
dig; low ‘first cost is the 
onlycost; they increase the 
value of your land. 

Write us today for details 

about Royal Steel Posts 
CHICAGO STEEL POST CO. 
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Hog Book 


All Breeds of Hogs 

In Their Natural Colors 

Send for a free copy of the finest 
Hog Book that was ever given away. 
36 pages with official description 
and full color illustrations of 
every breed of hogs. 

We have a free copy for every 
hog-raiser in the United States, 
Just out. Get yours now. Mail cou- 
pon or postcard today. 
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Hog-Joy Oiler 
30-Day Free Trial 
10-Year Guarantee 


Book tells all about the famous 
Hog-Joy System of Successful Hog 
Raising. Describes the Hog-Joy 
Oiler —the only satisfactory lice- 
destroying device ever invented. 

This is the famous horizontal- 
roller machine, with the self-feed- 
ing reservoir. Has no valves. Only 
machine that cannot waste oil or 
clog up with mud. 

I'll place one on your farm for 
0 days’ FREE TRIAL without . 
your paying me a single cent. 

Mail the coupon today. Get 

this valuable new book and 

my liberal free trial offer. 
Y 


%, Mail This »— 


Fanny IDE, President Hog-Joy System (45) l 
] 417N. Fifth Street, Springfield, Il. j 
Please send me a copy of your new Hog Book and 
{ your free trial offer on a Hog-Joy Oiler. This does j 
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not obligate me. I raise about......hogs each year. 
NAME 2 ccoce ccccce cocces ccccces coccce coccce coccce 
ices cto meiaecian alain en 1 








NO HILL TOO STEEP 
NO SANO TOO OEEP 





EVERAL thousand automobile 
purchasers will refuse to experi- 


ment this year. They will buy a sturdy 
Jackson, famous for old-fashioned honesty 
of workmanship and strength of construc- 
tion and up-to-date in style and equipment. 


The New Jackson “44” 
$1250 


Long-stroke, four-cylinder motor, 40 H.P. 
AutoLite cranking, lighting and ignition 
system, Gasoline tank in rear, vacuum f 
Left-side drive, center control. Full ellip- 
tic springs front and rear, underslung in 
tear. Wheel base, 115-inch. Tires, 34x4. 
A Big Four, $1375, and a Six, $1650 
Send for new catalog today. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
1507 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 

















LUMBER AT WHOLESALE 


We will sell im amy quantity delivered at 
towns named or towns taking the same rate, any 
or all of the items shown below. 

























River Sioux, Ia. | 2x6-12 No.1 Y.P.8.&E., $21.00 
Riverton, “ 18 in. No. 2 Y. P. bds. or shpip 21.00 
Shenandoah, “ 16 in fir drop siding clear, 29.00 
Sidney, ‘“* 14 in. clear Y. P. flooring, 25.25 
Soldier, Clear 5 to2 in. R. C. shingles, 3.29 
Tennant, Galvanized barbed wire, 2.80 
Villisca, ** 110d nails, per keg, 2.40 
Walnu 5 ‘* 18 in. extra heavy T hinges, 22 
We ebin * | 30 Ib. rolls red rosin paper, 54 
Adair 3 ply best rubber roofting, 1.65 
Anita 6 in, No. 1 fencing, Y. P. S28, 22.50 
Arcadia * | Clear Y. P. finish, 8 in., 36.00 

aoe “ | Clear fir finish, 8 in., 37.00 


rite for our catalog. Carload lots less. All other 
Material equally aslow. Pay after receipt of goods. 
We saved lowa farmers alone $200,000.00 last year. 


H. F, CADY LUMBER CO. OMAHA, NEB. 


Office 208 W.0.W. Bid. Yards, 6th & Douglas 





Kills Prairie Dogs, Ground 
Squirrels, G. Hogs, Pocket 
Gophers. Saves alfalfa. Ex- 
perimentalstations approve, 
1400 tablets, P. P. $1.25. War- 
ranted. Mole Tablets, 75c. 


= ~ Ask Druggist or’send direct. 
Booklet Free, Ft. Dodge Chem.Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia 
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What Are First-Class 
Potatoes ? 


By a recent Chicago conference of 
potato dealers who handle some 25,000 
car loads annually and of agricultural 
college, association and U. S. govern- 
ment men represent growers, the fol- 
lowing definition of “first-class pota- 
toes” was recommended: 

“First Class Potatoes shall be such 


as are sorted over a screen which 
shall be or ‘round white’ potatoes (for 


example Rurals) 1% inches in the 
clear, and for ‘long varieties’ 134 
inches in clear; are practically free 


from varietal mixture, scab, sunburn, 
rot, mechanical injury or other defect 
serious to the consumer; and do not 
contain over five per cent which are 
over twelve ounces in weight nor 
which would go through the above 
screens.” 


A committee was named at the Chi- 
cago conference to call future meet- 
ings on market standards for pota- 
toes; of this committee C. H. Fitch, of 
the agricultural extension department 
at Ames, is chairman. There is no 
question that growers and dealers and 
consumers all will benefit from good 
grading of potatoes. Iowa produces 
around ten million bushels of potatoes 
and ships in perhaps three million 
bushels a year. We all eat them and 
are all interested in the welfare of 
the business. Professor Fitch is es- 
tablishing an information bureau for 
all who wish to sell or buy seed pota- 
toes or eating potatoes and in connec- 
tion with the Iowa Potato and Truck 
Growers’ Association of which he is 
secretary, is promoting the production 
and distribution of pure and healthy 
seed potatoes within the state. 





The Corn Root Louse 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The corn root-aphis, or corn root- 
louse, as it is more commonly called, 
is now the most generally injurious in- 
sect pest of the corn field in Illinois. 
Its injuries have been but little 
checked by all that has been done and 
printed concerning it, and they are evi- 
dently increasing slowly in total effect. 
There is, in fact, no other corn field 
insect which is so frequently called to 
the attention of the economic entomol- 
ogist. Nevertheless, the corn root- 
aphis problem has been practically 
solved—not, perhaps, in the best way 
possible, or as completely as will ve 
the case when time, money, and skilled 
assistance are all available for fur- 
ther studies and experiments. Un- 
doubtedly, however, if the results 
which have already been established 
were generally put to use in the prac- 
tice of the Illinois farmer, this aphis 
would presently lose its place at the 
head of the list of insects affecting 
corn, and would be classed among 
those which are only occasionally in- 
jurious enough to call for special no- 
tice. 

The key to the control of this insect 
is to be found in its spring condition 
in old corn fields which have been in- 
fested by it the year preceding; and 
in the fact that corn is the only crop 
plant upon which it lives and multi- 
plies. This is substantially shown by 
the following facts: 

1. The eggs left by the corn root- 
lice in fall when the insects them- 
selves perish, are virtually all in the 
earth in corn fields. They are collect- 
ed there by the corn field ant, which 
keeps them in its underground bur- 
rows until they hatch the following 
April and May. 

2. As the young root-lice escape 
from the egg they are placed -by these 
ants on the roots of pigeon-grass, 
smartweed, and other corn field weeds, 
on which they live by sucking the sap, 
giving off at the same time an abun- 
dant fluid excrement which is lapped 
up by the ants as food. 

8. The root-lice hatching from the 
egg are all females, and produce no 
but bring forth living young 
when they themselves are about two 
weeks old. Their young, in turn, re- 
produce in the same way, one genera- 
tion succeeding another at shorter in- 
tervals as the weather warms up, un- 
til in midsummer they are only a week 
apart. The average number of com- 
plete generations for the season is 
about sixteen in the latitude of central 
Illinois. 

4. The second generation of this 
series to appear in central Illinois 





about the first of May, and the oldest 
of these will begin to give birth to 
the third generation on or before the 
middle of that month. So rapid is the 
rate of reproduction that by the end 
of June as many as six generations 
may have made their appearance. 


2. The root-lice of the first genera- 
tion—those hatching from the egg— 
are all wingless; but beginning with 
the second generation a variable per- 
centage of this and of all following 
generations may acquire wings. These 
winged root-lice, called migrants, may 
thus begin to appear early in May. 

6. By means of these winged in- 
sects originating in old corn ground, 
fields not infested the year before may 
become infested from the first week 
in May onward. Root-aphis injury is 
thus like a contagious disease, spread- 
ing from field to field on the wings of 
escaping migrants. As these fall to 
the ground they are taken in charge 
by the corn field ant, which carries 
them underground and places them 
on the roots of plants, where they be- 
gin to feed and to bring forth living 
young precisely as do the wingless 
ones. The young born from winged 
mothers are wingless or winged, ac- 
cording to circumstances, just as are 
those whose mothers are themselves 
without wings. 

7. As the winged lice may begin to 
come up out of the ground and fly 
away even before corn is planted for 
the new crop, and will continue to do 
so throughout the season, fields that 
were not in corn the year before may 
become infested by these winged mi- 
grants and their young while the corn 
is still very small. 

8. .The: corn field ant is indispen- 
sable to the root-lice, which it car- 
ries about from place to place as may 
be necessary, transferring them to the 
roots of fresh plants when those they 





have been feeding upon become sap- 
ped or overcrowded. 

The following is a brief summary of 
measures of protection: 

The principal measures of protec- 
tion against the corn root-aphis are 
rotation of crops; an early and deep 
plowing, followed by the repeated deep 
disking, of corn ground heavily infest- 
ed by ants or known to have borne @ 
crop injured by the root-aphis; and 
the use of repellant substances at 
planting time, not by direct applica- 
tion to the seed (which is dangerous to 
germination and early growth), but by 
previous mixture with chemical fer- 
tilizers or other powdered substances, 
to be dropped with the seed by means 
of a fertilizer dropper attached to the 
corn planter. 

For complete statement send for 
Bulletin 178 (just publishedS, Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ur- 
bana, Ill STEPHEN A. FORBES. 

Illinois State Entomologist. 





Information Wanted 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT should like to hear from some 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
had experience pumping water with 
a gasoline engine located several rods 
from the well. I have my engine: in a 
feed house six rods from the well, and 
would like to use it to pump water 
on still days. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is getting to be quite a problem 
to buy good wood fence posts. If any 
of Wallaces’ Farmer readers have had 
experience with concrete or iron posts, 
would like to hear from them through 
the paper as to whether they are sat- 
isfactory or not. 

AXEL HAWKINSON. 

Minnesota. 
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suited to your needs? 


wheat. 





ee 
You Sell Your Wheat By Te 
Do You Buy Your Lumber By Test? 


To get the top market price for your wheat it must undergo a careful test. 
The man who buys it is going to know just what he is getting before he pays for 
it. He is going to know, not only that the qualit 
price, but whether that is the particular quality of wheat suited to his purpose. 

Do you use the same business-like caution when you buy lumber? 
certain you are getting the best for the money, and that the lumber you buy is 


There is a range of quality, utility and price in lumber vastly greater than in 
When you buy lumber, buy by ¢st,—insist on having lumber that has 
superior strength, toughness, workability, and reasonable price. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 
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of your wheat justifies the 
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priced woods? 


mercial woods: : 
Breaking 


Woods Tested Strength 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. .8,630 


MEE OA Sre a 85 0:0, 4-0:5 56 deed site 8:09 8,160 
POMC oie 5 oa di eect nnnsine ed 7,380 
VOSS oS 6,950 
SUVER IMAC H iii.o0d56.5 screens as 5,820 


the Wood of Service. 


The Wood of Service 


Do you know that Southern Yellow Pine has a greater breaking strength than 
White Oak; a greater crushing strength than White Oak, Rock Elm, Hard Maple, 
Shaghark Hickory or Black Ash?—and yet is among the easiest working, lowest 


Free Plans For Farm Structures 





Those qualities of Southern Yellow Pine are not guessed at; they are determ- 
ined by test—the tests of the United States Government. 
ment’s figures, made by experts of the Forest Service in comparing various com- 


Here are the Govern- 


Crushi 
Woods Tested Sesenaah 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. .4,280 
Shagbark Hickory........... 3,890 


Hard Maple.............-- -. 3,850 
PROG TEN. eiccj0-e ceed bii0:8-s ae 3,740 
White Oak. .......ccceee ees 3,510 


No other wood is suited to so many different uses as Southern Yellow Pine. 
No matter what your use for a serviceable, easy-working, durable lumber 
may be—whether you are building a house, a silo, a barn, or are repairing 
implements, gates or buildings—Southern Yellow Pine is “best by test,” 


Southern 

ine 
& Association 
Se 611B [nterstate 
Bank Building 

















“ 
If you have any building to do, write us, and we will send & 
you complete plans, with specifications and cost estimates, of 
model barns, granaries, hog houses, poultry houses, feed 
racks—a wide variety of farm buildings. 
will cost you absolutely nothing—our purpose is solely 
to make you more familiar with the wonderful P thation oe 
utility and economy of Southern Yellow Pine. A qo, 


New Orleans. La. 
Send me FREE your 
Silo Book 
Plans of Farm Buildings 
Table of Lumber Tests 
House Plans 


Those plans 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Barred Plymouth RockEggs 


for hatching from farm range fiock headed by Brad- 

ley cockerels; large, heavy boned, even barring. 
Eggs per 15-61.00, 30 om 75, 50-€2.50, 100-84.00. Also i. 
B.tarkey ege*, (lant strain; large bone, stand- 
ard markings. Per setting of 113.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


L. $. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, la. 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 6vu and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 30, €3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100. 
Order from this ad 
JAS. SENSEN & SONS, 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


“Weight With Quality” 
Eggs for hatching from specia) matings and 
from utility steck. Send for new mating list. 
2. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, Lowa 


From choicest Bradley and Ringlet stock, direct 
from « originators. Pens Nos. 1, 2 and 3, $10.00 per 15; 
range flock $1.50 per 15, 62.75 per #30; $3.75 per 45, 
$7.0 per 100. Send for mating list. 

COL. THEO. MARTIN, Bellevue. lowa 


H good weights and 
Grandview Barred Rocks (70) "eich poe 
for hatching 4.00 per 100 aa! 82 25 fot 50. 

Ms. ED. WILLIAMS, R. 2, Kanawha, Iowa. 








Newell, lowa 














B ARRED Rock eggs for hatching, from Ringlet 
strain; both pullet and cockerel matings. Won 
3 firsta, 1 second and 1 third in one show. Cockerel- 
Mating pullets daughters and granddaughters from 
950.00 bird. Both matings equally well bred. $2.50 
to $5.) setting: quantity way, 107, off. G. W. Rom- 
berg, Red Oak, lowa 











j THITE Plymouth Rock eggs from selected stock 

mated with extra good, large, cockerels, $1.00 
per 15, #5.00 per 100. We guarantee reasonably good 
bateh or duplicate orde rat? price. Can ship from 
Eldridge or Davenport. Clover Leaf Farm, Eldridge, 
Iowa 





_ RATER BROS... Monroe, Iowa, 36 years breeders 
of Barred Rocks of the laytag strain, with size 
aa {ty. from ¢ hile agoand New York prize win. 
ners pre erg s! 0), €2.00: 100, $6.00 Spee 
cockere!l mating—15, 25.00. Egss guaranteed fer 
_ TRA fine Ber red Rock eges. cocke rel 
Si mating ens, 2 ) ect range flock, $1 
per 15. @1.75 per 30, @5 per "100 "Mat ng list free. Sat- 


i 
tetaction guarant eed. Alta Trease, Lynnvilie, lowa. 




























k hens and ts for sale. 














é 15.82 per 50, 5 per 100; steck 
8 gup e won 1s premiums at poultry 
Bhi White Ro Farm, RB 1, Griswold, lowa. 
ry IGHT'S jarred Plymout Rock eggs now 15, 
VV €1.95: 30, @3.00: Lh yieane prepaid; safe de- 
live ed t matings I ever owned. 
Lafe Kr >, lowa 
FARRED Plymouth Rock eggs from breeding stock 
B ed to the sitin and good layers. $1.50 per 15, 





$2.75 per 30, 26.00 per 100. L. L. De Young, Sheidon, la. 
— White Rock eggs delivered by insured 

parcel post. Won first pullet, third cockerel 
state fairontwoentries. Retta.j: obt 1300, Monroe, la. 











] ARRED Rock eggs. high scoring coc aren s. hens 
barred to skin, bred to lay. (5c per 15, $4.00 per 
00. Mrs. Geo. A. Schultz, Indianola, lowa. 





W HITE Rocks, Fishel strain. Eggs—e1.75 thirty, 
#2.50 fifty, $4.50 hundred. White View Poultry 
Farm, Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, Iowa, 





Halbach’s extra 
baby chicks, 


*HITE Plymouth Rock eggs, 
aw — 1Z strain, $1.50 per 15; 








1Se Ww Naffzizer, Deer Creek. IDL 
RB I F Rocks; large boned, golden Buffs. Eggs $1 
; ®5-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wil- 


llam Gayan, Charies City, Lowa. 





a Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks dt- 
rect. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Send for mating list. 
Grace Coon, Ames, lowa. 





B \RRED Rock eggs. Yards headed By males scor- 


PLY OUTE ROCKS. 





ay strain White te Rock k eggs, 81.50 per 15, 83.00 
per 530, $5.00 per 100. 8. H. Newell, Seaton, III. 








er © White Rocks. farm raised. Eggs, 100 for 
23.50. Mrs. Wm. Clayton, Oakland, low 





] ARRED Rock eggs—15, $1.00; 100, $3.50. John 
Ludwig, Prairie City, Il. 





BRBODE ISLAND REDS. 


—— —  —E—E—E—E—EE—E—EEEEEEeEEOEOEOEOEOEOeeeese es Oa 


Tompkins strain. Write for descriptive cireular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


‘TRONGLY fertile Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
\ hatching eggs. $5.00 per hundred; from choice, 
even colored winter laying females headed by heavy 
boned, brilliant, dark males scoring 9it-90+. Mra. 
P. O. Stone, Tipton, Iowa. 








Eggs from selected hens, scored 
Breeding Reds eight 
5. J. Steddom, 


. C. R. I. Reds. 
J. roosters, farm range. 
years. 95.00 per 100, express prepaid. 
What Cheer, lowa. 





flock of big boned Rose 
extra bheavy laying 
prepaid. David 


*GGS from farm range 

4 Comb Reds, pen bred; 
strain; 83.00 per 50, 85.00 per 100, 
Welle, Newton. Iowa. 


eo bred Rhode Island Reds, both combs. Prize 

winning strain, excellent layers. Egys $1.00 per 
$5.00 per 100. Mrs. Laan, Riverdale Farm, Floyd, 
owa. 











—-7 bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reda, dark 
in color, free range flock. Hatching eggs, 75c 
Der 15; $4 per 100. Nick Halbach, Stacyville, Iowa. 





YINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hatch- 
-) tng from great laying strain, $1.10 per 15, 95.00 
per100. Write Edw. F. Beranek, Solon, lowa. 





age Comb Rhode Island Reds. (ood farm range 
stock. Eggs #1.00 for 15, $4.50 for 100. Mra. 
Harlan Macy, Searsboro, Iowa. 





zs boned, dark colored S.C. R, 


kts from ehotce, big 
100 for $3.50. 


I. Reds, range flock; 50 for 82.00, 
Chas. E. Bishop, Newton, lowa. 





a SE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, farm range— 
) for 15, 5.00 for 100, prepaid. John D. Roze- 
boom, Sioux Center, lowa. 








R. C. Rhode Island Re er K. strain. Fees $2.50 
for 3). Mrs. Edw. J. Kleinwort, Carpenter, la. 





awe * Comb Reds that are red—15 eggs, #1: 100, 
$4. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge. Newton, Iowa. 





} HODE Island Reds efther comb, exh{bition or 
utility eggs. “red Weiss, Suenandoah, lowa. 





range 
flock. Geo. P. Scott, R. 1, Batavia, lowa. 









S C. R. I. Red eggs, 4.00 per 100; setting, 75c; 
y 











1 ¢ . lL. Red eggs for hatching, 0) per 100. Mrs. 
We . E. Summerville, Mannir wa 
Roe omb Reds. Baby chicks i5c eac! Ida 
Harrison, Armstrong, lowa 
LEGHORNS. 
en rrr rrr 








S.C C. BROWN LEGHORNS FOO 88093: 
$3.00. &. 3. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 





] ABY CHICKS—Hich class Single Comb 
W rite Leghorns #! ».00 per . Eggs €4.00, 
EGGLAND HATCHERY, Box Ww, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 





—s Comb White Leghorn eggs from pure, 
. healthy stock, 65 per 100,81 persetting: shipped 
in ship safe boxes. Wim. F. Thomson, Colo, lowa 





~ C. White Leghorns. Perfect eggs from extra 
e laying strain; well packed—15, 75c;: 50, $2.00; 100, 
$3.25. MRS. R. V. SCOTT, Calamus, Iowa. 


= E Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching 
from Cypher’s heavy egg stral a 15 for $1.25, 100 
for $4.00. 





Jas. McKenzie, Malta, 





S C. BROWN Leghorn eggs—30, $2.00; 100, 93.50. 
Coiored Muscovy duck eggs, $1.50 per setting. 
Mrs. John Ertcekson, Kirkman, Iowa. 


o_o Comb White Leghorns. bred for utility. 
Eggs 85.00 for 100, $9.00 for 200, $12.00 for 300. 
E. Mohler, Plattsburg. Mo. 


age ES. C. White Leghorn eggs. 
doilar. one hundred four dollars. 
Hill Farm. Northwood, lowa. 








fifteen one 
Evergreen 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. 











tng to 924. 15-81.00, 50-$2.75, 100-84.50. Everett bred. all single comb. cece-Oe eee Sk 
Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. Penn. Alta. Iowa. ; 
B fF Rock eggs. Extra good color and layers. _— Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—heavy laying 
84.50 per 100, 22.50 per 50, $1.50 per 30. J. P strain—50 for #2.00, 100 for $3.50. Harry Pfander, 
Mousel, Bancroft, iowa Ciarinda, Lowa 








eiRockeggs. Pen one—15, $2.50; 





Bearer S Ba 












n two—15, >: range—100, $3.00. Mrs. E. W. 

Collius, Mt. Pleasant. lowa. 
] ARRED Rock eggs. 85.00 per hundred. Flock 
J headed by fine scored cockerels. Clemise Hol- 
land Hamilton, Hh. 
BRB RRE wi. Rocks, scored cockerels, farm range. 

kges, 5) Lhuudred. Mrs. E.J. Williams, Bir- 
mingham, iooe.. 





ley strain; cockerel matings. 





Bene Be 




















ired. Mrs. Nelson Havens, 
] vy. lowa 
B “F Rock eggs for hatching from farm raised 
8) roughbreds. Mrs. Geo. F. Graham, Ipava, Ill. 
B 5 eggs, $1: 100, $4. 

> r Newton, Iowa. 

YP ANTRIDGE Rock eggs from good layers, 15-$2.00. 
; Geo. F. White, Berwick, lowa. 





B ARRED Rock eggs from good stock for sale. 
at. A. Owens, Traer, lowa 





ble tyin Rock eggs from good layingstrain. D.L. 
Graham, Parkersburg. lowa 








UFF Leghorns, Singie Comb, farm range—30 eggs 
$1.50, 50 82.00, 100 83.50. Adelia Hillman, Lock- 
ridge, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghora eggs from fine select- 
ed flock, 93.50 per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, 
Clarksville. Lowa. 





TK M) SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—50, 
é $2.00; 100, $3.50. Murl Edwards, Reck- 





bridge. In 

QING. E Comb White Leghorn egg machines; 100 
exes, $3.00. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, New- 

ton, lowa. 





R Cc. W. Leghorn eggs for sale. 15 for $1.00, 50 for 
ye $2.50, 100 foré4. E. O. Armstrong, Walnut, Ia, 
OSE Comb Brown —? eggs, 03.50 per 100, 15 
for $1. J. W. Wilson, R.5, Marshalltown, lowa. 








100 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn or Rhode 
Island eggs, $2.90. Kalix Farm, Madrid, Ia. 





gets E Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 30 for 61.00; 
85.00 per100. E. A. Kauffman, Lockridge, Iowa. 





S C. W. Leghorn eggs, 75c peri5. Special prices on 
OO. incubator lots. Mrs. H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Ia. 








B* ARRED Plymou th Rock eggs for hatching. $1.25 
. Baby chicks 12c each, Emmet 





ty. Iowa. 





B' FF Rocks, 17 years a breeder. ‘ges from 
choice, clear buff birds at ¢1.50 per1 2.75 per 
30, #4.00 per 50. 87.00 per 100. Good batch and safe 
delivery guaranteed. M. E. Kraft. Box 62, Brooke 
lyn, Lowa, 











_ ARRE D Rock eggs from five grand pens. cock- 

rel and pullet matings. Order direct from this 
adve rcisem vent. Price 81.00 per 15, $1.50 per 30. J.C. 
Fisher, Box W, McConnell, Til. 





GGS—S. €. Brown and White Leghorns and Rhode 
4 Island Reds. Cyril Jarvis, Russellville, In 





OSE Comb White Leghorn egms—i5, $1.00; 100, 
$5.00. Frank Sayder, Ogden, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, @ 
Ross Knight, Clarksville, Iowa 


QINGL E Comb Danish White Leghorn eggs, 15-$1.50. 
W Geo. F. White, Berwick, Iowa 


00 per 100. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs 83.50 per 100. 
Duane Mason, Early, lowa. 





“ger B P. Rock eggs. Twenty years breeding 
for eggs, size and markings. Rouen duck eggs, 
Si. Frank Rodhouse, Pleasant Hill, If 





ee. gE D Rock ergs O.K. strain. From pens 83.00 
ner 15 ty k #400 per100. Mrs. Minnie 


MeCouaughy, 


Martell le, lowa. 





BRAHMAS. 





Eges 


| Pye: Brahmas exclusively for 30 years. 
W. O. Fritchman, Muscatine, Ia. 


$1.50 per 15. 





Ls Brahma eggs—15, $1.00: “i $3.00; 100, 95.00. 
Warteahorsi, Inwood, low 

















Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


























The Hen as a Teacher 


“The hen who from the chilly air with 
pious wing protects her care, 

And every fow} that flies at large, in- 
structs me in a parent’s charge.” 


The expression: “Old Hen” is usual- 
ly used as a term of reproach for a 
woman of interfering tendencies; 
when men speak of a number of wom- 
en as “A lot of old hens,” they think 
they have called the meanest name 
they can think of. Children would be 
better trained if women had more of 
the characteristics of the hen. The 
hen’s instinct prompts the feathered 
mother to look after the physical wel 
fare of her brood; she hovers them 
comfortably from the chill air, she 
scratches the choicest bits the range 
affords for them, she flies at intruders 
many times her size to protect her 
young; she warns them from danger, 
gathers them under her wings at 
night, and when they are trained to 
scratch and forage, and can do with- 
out her she quietly weans them. 

Would the hen exchange doting 
glances of admiration with her brood’s 
fond father if her chicks wandered off 
at night instead of seeking the safe 
shelter of her wings? Not at all; she 
would take the whole family if neces- 
sary and go after the wanderer. Moth- 
er-like she seeks out the one that 
would go astray, and lures him back 
to the coop. 

When a hen is rearing her family, 
she attends strictly to business; we 
have a great deal of respect for the 
hen. 


Basket or Box 


The express agent must have had 
liver trouble the other day, for when 
we took a basket of eggs for hatching 
to the express office, he expressed him- 
self most forcibly on the subject of 
shipping eggs in baskets. We hope 
if any of our readers have a similar 
experience, they will inform the agent, 
as we did, that in sending eggs for 
hatching, we are shipping live germs, 
and purpose to send them in a basket 
with a stiff handle which will make it 
impossible for heavy packages to be 
put,on top, and equally difficult to toss 
from car to platform. We have tried 
boxes, patented boxes of different 
types, and baskets, and have réceived 
eggs packed in baskets and boxes, and 
in every case the basket, properly 
packed, has the advantage. 

To pack it properly, first line it with 
paper, then put a padding im the bot- 
tom of the basket of chaff, excelsior, 
or shavings, and you are ready for the 
eggs. Take a strip of paper about 
6x12 for each egg; put a twist of ex- 
celsior about the egg, place in the 
middle of the 6-inch side and roll, then 
tuck under the edges of the paper 
and put to one side until all are wrap- 
ped. When wrapped, stand the rolls 
on edge in the center of the basket, 
and pack solid with excelsior or other 
padding; tuck the edges of the paper 
which lined the basket over the filled 
basket, and put a pad of excelsior over 
the top, sew muslin over the top, or 
tie wrapping paper across, and write 
on the wrapper Eggs for hatching. 
Handle with care. 

A package of eggs may go through 
without breaking, and yet be practi- 
cally unfit for hatching because they 
were not protected from jars. Pack 
with the thought of guarding against 
jars which might kill or damage the 
germ life in the egg. Parcel post is 
all right for market eggs if it carries 
them without breaking, but our experi- 
ence would not justify us in shipping 
eggs for hatching by parcel post. 





Keep the Glass Clean 


Keep the isinglass in the chimney 
of the incubator and brooder clean. A 
smokey chimney is very misleading— 
the wick may be turned high enough 
to seriously damage the eggs or chicks, 
and yet not show too high through the 
dimmed glass. Wet a soft cloth with 
strong vinegar, wash off the glass, 
rinse with clear water, and wipe dry. 








Are Your Chicks Dying? 


Read this. ‘‘Chictone will save ¢ 
chick. I cannot praise it too hig}! 
—Isaac Rogers, Powersville, Mo. ‘a 
haven’ t lost a chick since using Chictone,’ 
—Mrs. Geo. Witter, Belton, Texas. 

We absolutely guarantee Chictone to 
save 90% of every hateh or gladly refund 
your money. Sold by leading druggist 
in every town, or send dic ‘today for 
your box to 


THE WIGHT COMPANY, Dept. A, 





Lamoni, lowa 


ee 





ORPINGTONS. 





° atte a) 
S C. BUFF Orpingtons a specfalty. We raise our 
. winners. Eggs 06.00 per 100, prepaid. W rite us 
for order sheets. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Ig, 





. C. BUFF Orpingtons. Guaranteed fertile eggs 
\ from choice farm range flock; 15, $1.00; 109, 
85.00. E. D. Hamann, Persia, lowa. 





oe Comb Baoff Orpington eggs, farm range, 
» beautifal buff, $1.25 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. 
Jess Rambo, Clarksville, Iowa. 





‘INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, $1.00 per set- 
ting: $4.50 per hundred. J. A. Neville, Diag- 
onal, Iowa. 





UFF Orpingtons—blg, blocky, buff to the skin; 
$1. “4 per setting, $6.00 per 100; special mating, 
$3.00. Mrs. M. B. Chafee, R. 3, Dows, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Orpingtons exclusively. Cook 
' amd Kellerstrase strains. Eggs—t5, $1.25; 100, 
$5.00. Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockport, lowa 





S C. BUFF Orpitngtons—great laying strain. Eggs, 
be $1.00 per 15, 4c each for 50 or more. Fred Van 
Antwerp, Lokrville, lowa. 





i C. BUFF Orpington egge, farm range, 41.25 per 
. setting, 85.00 ag hundred. Mrs. John Mitten, 
R. 1, Kirkman, lowa, 





j THITE Orpington eggs, 5082.50; 100-84.00. Se- 
lected pen, 15-82.00. Mrs. Ernest Hollacz, st. 
Ansgar, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, farm range— 
100, $4; 15,81. V.H. Conmer, Clarksvilic, Iowa, 





QINGLE Comb White Orpington eggs, Kellerstrasg 
‘ strain, #4 per 100. Fannie Hoover, Gri . la. 








qt E Comb White Orpington eggs for hatching. 
H. Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 








ws a Orpington eggs for sale from fine stock, 
. A. BR. Stickle, Macomb, III. 





WYANDOTTES. 





arn 
‘ELVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS, 

LY 15 for #1, 45 for $2.50, 100 for 85. Twenty-seven 

years abreeder. O. M. HEALY, Muscatine, Iowa, 





Q! LVER LACED WYANDOTTE EG6S 
‘ for hatehing, $1.00 per 15 or $5.00 per hundred. 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 





¥ NOW Fiake White Wyandotte eggs—100, 34.10; 50, 
\ $3.50: 15, @1.25. Great winter layers: Fishel 
strain. Guarantee nine chicks from a setting or refill 
at half price. Quietdale Farms, R. 2, Kellerton, Ia 





- RE bred White Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
good laying strain, 75c per 15, $4.50 per100. Mra 
. Newcomer, Cleghorn, lowa. 





QIL VER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Good farm 
, range eggs for hatching, $1.00 per 15, 24.00 100. 
E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, Iowa. 





fgg Pe Wyandotte eggs for setting, from high 
class, well selected farm range flock, $4.00 per 
100. Joe Tennyson, Clarksville, lowa. 





HOICE selected White Wyandotte eggs for hatch 
/ ing, $1.50 per 15, $3.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. B.G 
Peterson, Avoca, lowa. 





\ HITE Wyandotte eggs from pure white birds 
$1.25 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. Geo. Sanborn, 
Menlo, Lowa. 





\ 7 HITE Wyandottes b suciatinene (Fishel strain). 
50 eggs for $2.00. W. B. Danforth, Little 
Cedar, Iowa. 





Lee Wyandotte eggs. carefully selecte, 31.00 
per 15, #5 per 100. John Smoley, Marengo, la 





Wr Wyandottes, choice birds. Eggs—10, $5; 
50, $3; 15,81. Mrs. T. Householder, Neweil, la 





j 7HITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching—15, 31; 100, 
$5. Mrs. Ralph Lytle, R.4, Washington. lows. 





ww TE Wyandotte eggs from prize winners—i5, 
21.00; 100, $4.00. Ethel Shaw, Newton, lows. 





Bor, Wrandotie eggs for hatching—15, #1 100, 
$5.00. Mrs.J. H. Kral, Box 466, Wall, Towa. 





( OLDEN Laced Wyandotte eggs from prize win- 
¥ ners. H.C. Moeller, R. 1, Wheeler, I!! 





a 7 HITE Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty. I. 
W. Jacobson, Madrid, Iowa. 





QILYER Laced Wyandotte eggs, $1.00 per 15. Mrs. 
OO H. B. Hammond, Clarence, Iowa. 





QILVER Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1.00, 45 $3.00, 100 85.00. 
WO Victor Felter, De Soto, lowa. 





DUCKS. 





pD‘< ( KS, ducks, ducks, eggs best three varieties 

all good ones. Buff Orpington 15 $2.00, 4 0, 
100 $10.00. White and Fawn Indian Runners bt 
Brahma chickens half above prices. Catalogue free. 
F. P. Healy, Bedford, Iowa. 











\ AMMOTH Pekin duck eggs for hatching from 
F prize winning stock, $1.25 per12. Joe Teuay- 


son, Clarksviile, Iowa. 





ISHEL strain White Runners, pure white ez 
i Eggs for hatching. Mrs. Lew Baldwin. |: 
linois. 








| DIAN Runner duck eggs. fine quality stock. 
? Fawn $1.00, White $1.50. T. R. Funk, Ottumw#s 
owa, 





YHITE Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.00 per 13. 
Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, Iowa. 





AWN and White Indian Runner duck eggs—*!. 15; 
$2.50, 50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, Iowa. 





URE bred Rouen duck eggs, $1.00 per 12. isaae 
A. Anderson, Madrid, Iowa. 








N AMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs, $1.00 per 11. 
a) Earl Bunnell, Fostoria, lowa. 
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Fashion Department 


-ing to our limited space for each department 
, qevote only @ very small space to fashions. 
-itterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
yw allseams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
‘nber and give size or age. Write plainly and 
e and sign your name and address. | 
).- fashion book, “The Fashion World,” published 
nly. showing all the newest patterns, will be 
jostpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
natterns, ‘Embroidery for Every Woman, 
ting 200 designs and describing how stitches 
>be worked, price 5c per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
,llorders to Pattern Department of Wallaces 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 












/ARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 

” EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 

£27 

Wy) + 












\ Yaa i | ? \ ie ian 
<A 

Wi 7/86 

} 7143—Ladies’ Waist—With a high, 
military collar. Cut im sizes 34 to 44 inch- 
es bust measure. 

No 7187—Boys’ Norfolk Suit—With 
: bloomer or open knee trousers, and 
or without the applied yokes. Cut in 
sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

No. 7165—Girls’ Dress, with tunic skirt 
and separate bolero. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. 

N 7186—Ladies’ and Misses’ 

yith either long or short sleeves. 


ss f 
BR | 
Se Aa \ 
me? 








Coat— 
Cut in 





z »2 to 44 inches bust measure. 
No. 7173—Ladies’ Apron—Covering the 
entire 


dress, and closing at the back. Cut 

in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure, 

The above patterns will be sent to any 

address, by the Pattern Department of 


this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Buff Orpington, B. P. Rock and 


Toulouse Geese Eggs 
_Eggs for sale from §. C. Orpingtons and B. P. Rocks 
that score 90% and better. Also Toulouse geese 
egz-. MRS. W. J. MILLER, Newton, Iowa. 


Buff Orpington and R. C. Rhode 
island Red Eggs For Sale 
15, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.00, 

B. F. HELD, Hinton, lowa 








3 GS. Light Brahmas—15, $1.25; 100, 85.00. Rose 
4A. (‘omb Red—15, $1.25. Mammoth Pekin duck— 
li, $2.00. Bronze turkey eggs from prize winning 
hens mated to toms scoring 974, 974. Mrs. Wm. Nolin 
& Sons, Monroe, Iowa. 





k (+338 for sale from pure bred Silver Laced Wyan- 
tL. dottes, White Rocks and Rose Comb Reds at 
$1.5) per 13, 5.00 per 100. Also Pekin duck eggs at 
$ per 13. Sam Thronson, Lake Mills, lowa. 
Tt 








0TH Rose Comb Buff Orpington and Rose Comb 
) Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for sale. M. 
Kinlay, R. 2, Box 16, Rock Rapids, lowa. 


3478 





COCKERELS. Twenty-nine varteties 
5 chiekens, geese and ducks. Aye Bros., 
Box 2, Blair, Neb. 





R SE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. 100-83.00. Fer- 
\ tillty guaranteed. White Runner duck eggs, 
1 u. prepaid. A. F. Anderson, Selma, lowa. 





R.C. Black Minorca and Pekin duck, 15-81.00. 


B°CRBoN Red turkey eggs 30c: R. C. Red, 100-04; 
Lomen, Ridgeway, Iowa. 





4 and White and White Indian Runner ducks. 
e25 2081.00; 1104.00. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Ia. 


S' 
801 


T \RGE, blocky, snow White Wyandottes, Fawn 
I 








GLE Comb White Orpingtons and Single Comb 
hode Island Reds. Eggs 15-¢1.00. G. E. Erick- 
‘ilot Mound, Iowa. 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry 740 Main St., 














Kansas City, Mo., is f luabl 
book entitled “White cea and How to Cure 
00k ent to Cure 
It.”’ This book contains scientifie facts on whi 
ls how to prepare a home solution that cures 
rrible disease over ni i 


should certainly 


t All poultry raisers 
ite Mr, Reefer for one of these valuable FREE books, 





Feeding Brooder Chicks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I do not think there is any one defi- 


nite, specific ration that can be used 
by a sort of rule-of-thumb method for 
the feeding of all varieties of chicks 
under varying conditions. Learning to 
feed baby chicks is cultivating one’s 
judgment in adapting rations to a spe- 
cific case, rather than the adopting of 
some prescribed method. The care 
and management of the floek are just 
as vital as what is fed. 

During the first forty-eight hours of 
a chick’s life it requires only comfort- 
able, even temperature, sleep, and, to- 
ward the end of the period, a drink of 
water with the chill removed. Care 
should be used to see that the chicks 
do not get wet in the drinking foun- 
tain, or drink water that has become 
foul or stale. The floor of the brood- 
er should be covered with coarse and 
sharp sand, over which is scattered 
chaff or straw litter. 

At the Washington Agricultural Col- 
lege the chicks are fed the first ten 
days, rolled oats (breakfast food form) 
alternated with finely cracked wheat 
free from bran. The first two or three 
times, we feed upon paper plates or 
clean cedar shingles, but later scatter 
the food in the straw litter. By feed- 
ing little and often, the chicks are in- 
duced to scratch vigorously from the 
start. We keep before the chicks from 


the beginning all the sweet skim-milk 
they will drink. We consider clab- 





lions, lawn clippings, clover, alfalfa 
leaves, etc., make good green food. Of 
course, a range which supplies green 
food affords the ideal condition. 
MRS. WHITAKER. 
Washington Agricultural College. 





Interesting the Children 


The La Crosse county agricultural 
school, at Onalaska, Wisconsin, is for- 
tunate in having a superintendent who 
is interested in poultry, and is getting 
the school children interested as well. 
A setting ef pure bred egg~ of any va- 
riety chosen by the child was donated 
to the boy or girl having the highest 
standing in each of the rural districts 
of the county. Between thirty and 
forty settings were won in this way. 
To keep the children interested, the 
Western Wisconsin Poultry Associa- 
tion offered premiums for the best and 
second best pens exhibited by the boys 
and girls who received ezgs from the 
agricultural school. 


Experience With White 
Wyandottes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have had eggs all winter from 
our 100 hens shown in the picture. 
They are fed corn, wheat, millet, and 
once or twice a week a warm bran 
mash is given with the grain. Oyster 














Waiting for Their Breakfast. 





bered milk excellent, and recommend 
it in cases where there is a tendency 
to bowel trouble. The feeding of some- 
times sweet milk and sometimes sour 
to the same flock is not recommended. 

When the chicks are ten days old, 
we add to their ration bran with finely 
sifted beef scrap or granulated bone, 
in proportion, by weight, or ten parts 
of bran to one each of beef scrap and 
bone. This is kept in hoppers which 
are opened for two hours in the morn- 
ing and two more in the early after- 
noon. 

When the chicks are two weeks old, 
the danger of bowel trouble is practi- 
cally over, and a good grade of corn 
meal replaces three pounds of bran in 
the mash. If ground oats are avail- 
able, another two pounds of bran can 
be well replaced by the oats. From 
the twenty-first day on, the oat meal 
is gradually replaced by sprouted oats. 
How the oats are sprouted is explained 
in the bulletin on Winter Egg Produc- 
tion, a copvy of which will be mailed 
free upon request. Cracked corn is 
used to gradually replace part of the 
cracked wheat, until wheat and corn 
are fed half and half by bulk. 

Where a good grade of commercial 
chick food can be had at a reasonable 
cost it can be profitably used in small 
flocks in place of cracked wheat or 
cracked corn after the tenth day. We 
do not recommend the feeding of any 
corn meal or cracked corn before the 
tenth day, for the reason that some- 
times it ferments in the chick’s digest- 
ive tract, and causes bowel trouble. 
Moreover, just before feeding, one al- 
ways needs to examine any finely 
cracked corn or corn meal, to be sure 
that it aas not heated in the sack or 
become moldy. 

From the third day, finely granulat- 
ed charcoal and chick-size grit are scat- 
tered in the straw litter, and a plenti- 
ful supply of tender, juicy, finely-cut 
green food is kept before the chicks 
from morning till night. Wilted green 
food is dangerous, and tough green 
food is useless. Chick weed, dande- 





shells, charcoal and warm water are 
kept before the hens at ali times. 

To keep them healthy and ward off 
disease, I put enough permanganate of 
potash in the water to give it quite a 
pink color. This is done once a week. 

We just keep a utility flock, and no 
show birds. I have tried several kinds 
of chickens, but can say the White 
Wyandottes have proved to be the best 
layers for me. The longer I keep them 
the better I like them. I like them 
also because they lay in winter when 
eggs are selling at high prices. 

MRS. A. D. FROST. 

Minnesota. 


Johnny-Cake Meal 


A good meal from which to bake 
Johnny-cake for baby chicks is made 
by grinding together thirty pounds of 
corn, fifteen pounds of oats, ten pounds 
of barley. Add to this fifteen pounds 
of wheat bran. Bake cake from this 
meal, soak in scalded milk, press out, 
and feed crumbly. Alternate with 
cracked wheat, steel cut or rolled oats, 
keep grit and charcoal before them, 
and feed green food, preferably raw 
potato or chopped onions. Chicks 
must not get potato sprouts. 








Foxtail or Pigeon Grass Seed 


for Hens 


A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“We-are able to procure without 
cost a supply of wheat screenings that 
is almost entirely composed of foxtail 
or pigeon grass seed. Is this a good 
feed for laying hens? How should it 
be fed? What other grains should be 
fed in connection with it?” 

Foxtail is a very close relative of 
common millet, and we would assign 
to foxtail seed about the same value 
as we would to millet seed. In other 
words, we would give foxtail seed a 





value almost but not quite equal to 
wheat or corn, pound for pound. Like 
wheat or corn, foxtail seed should be 
fed in connection with feeds rich in 
muscle building material. In wheat 
screenings, our correspondent must re- 
member that there is chance for a 
number of other seeds besides foxtail, 
and some of these others might be 
slightly poisonous. Probably, how- 
ever, the wheat screnings will be all 
right. When fed to laying hens, how- 
ever, there should be some meat 
scraps or other source of animal pro- 
tein in the ration. 





To patch overall legs, rip up the outer 
seam past the hole, cut out the worn part, 
set in a new piece cut from the back of 
another pair, stitch it firm, and sew up 
the leg seam. 


Killing Chicks by Feeding 


Strange as it may seem, early feeding 
and overfeeding probably kill more 
chicks than any one disease except White 
Diarrhea. Chicks should not be fed un- 
til 48 to 60 hours old. The yolk of the 
egg is the chick’s natural food supply 
for several days after leaving the a 
Feeding too early and overfeeding tend 
to retard the digestion of this yolk, and 
if not digested within a reasonable time, 
it is certain to cause trouble. Then again, 
the White Diarrhea germs are harbored 
in the yolk and naturally the longer the 
yolk is retained, the more chance of their 
gaining a foothold. To guard against 
White Diarrhea, preventives shou'd be 
given in the drinking water from the 
time chicks are out of the shell. 








Never Lost a Chick 


Dear Sir: For the benefit of those who 
have trouble raising incubator chicks, I 
thought my experience would be helpful. 
I used to have so much loss from bowel 
trouble or White Diarrhea. Last year I 
sent 50c (M. O.)to the Walker Remedy 
Co., A5 Lamoni, Towa, for their Walko 
Remedy, but got it too late to save all of 
firsthatch. I gave it to my second hatch 
of 74 chicks and did not lose a single one; 
and what [had left frem my first hatch 
did fine, growing very rapidly. Given to 
nd chicks occasionally, it will prevent 

owel trouble and you will be surprised 
how much more rapidly they’ll develop. 

Mrs. Wm. Hardy, Morrisonville, Ill. 


Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds of your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c 


box on our guarantee—your money back if not 
satistied. WALKER REMEDY CO., A5, Lamoni, lowa. 


Germozone 


The best medicine for 
Chicks and Chickens 
—roup, colds, canker, 
sore head, chicken pox, 
loss of hair or feathers, 
sores, bowel trouble, 
skin disease. 25ct., 
50ct. and $1.00 bottles. 
Tablet form 50cts. post- 
=e paid. Soldat most cities 
and towns. Write for 

sample and poultry book. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept.S Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Lee’s Lice Killer, Mandy Lee Incubator, etc. 









OL Limi 











LANGSHANS. 

naan 
Langshans exclusively. 
Mrs. Wm. 





RIZE winning Black 
Eggs—15. $1.00; 30, $1.75; 100, 84.50. 
Hunt, Earlville, Iowa. 





LACK Langshans, prize winners. Eggs 16 for $1, 
#4.50 for 100. F. S. Thompson, Algona, lowa. 





a bred Black Langshan eggs. #1 per 15, $5 per 
100. Mrs. James Bristol Kirkman, lowa. 





Bs K Langshan eggs $4.00 per 100. Farm range. 


Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 

















LACK Langshan eggs, 15-¢1.00; 100-4.00. Andrew 

Coale, Burnt Prairte, I!!tnots. 
GEESE. 
‘eg geese eggs $2.00 forten. Willis Shaw, 
Newton, Iowa 

ANCONAS. 

Annnnnnnwnnnnnnnnnrm PRRARD DAA AAS I 

NCON AS—Sheppard’s strain, direct. Eggs $1.50 

a per 15, 85.00 per 100. Roy Burkitt, Jefferson- 


ville, Ill. 





TURKEYS. 
ARR nnn nner am AARARAAAAAAY 
i from large flock of high scoring Mammoth 

“ Bronze turkeys, $2.25 for 9. Guy M. Efnor, 
Monroe, Iowa 


OURBON Red turkey eggs, ten for #3.00. Clemise 
Holland, Hamilton, III. 














THITE Holland turkeys, pure bred. Eggs 83.00 
forll. Mra. Edw. J. Kleinwort, Carpenter, Ia. 





F M. Bronze turkey eggs from prize winning stock. 
« Nettie Lee Davis, Hume, Missour!. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welccme. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
ies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


In God’s Gardens 


I know not where God’s Flowerland 
lies, 

But from His wondrous brooding skies 

The fragrance came that lured her far 

To where the heavenly roses are. 


























I know not why she went away 
And left me here another day; 
Put from God’s fadeless garden she 
Holds out the Flower of Life to me. 


I know not when I'll greet her there— 
Beyond the striving and the care— 
But she will have some trysting place 
Where I may meet here face to face. 
—Eugene Secor. 


Mr. Secor, in enclosing this poem, 
writes of our mother, who established 
this department: 

“Your mother, I’m sure, is in the 
Flowerland, and I’ve no doubt is hold- 
ing out the Flower of Life to you. 
Sweet memories soften grief, and the 
belief that pure and noble thoughts 
are immortal is a comfort in our lone- 
liness.” 

Mr. Secor is well known to our read- 
ers through the beauty of his poetry, 
and his magic touch with flowers. Jn 
his lovely home—The Shelter—at For- 
est City, Iowa, Mr. Secor works with 
his flowers, and has developed some 


exquisite varieties of peonies—his spe- | 


cial hobby. We are sure that all those 
whose mothers have passed on to “The 
Flowerland” will appreciate the above 
verses. 





Mother’s Day 


An Iowa subscriber. writes: 

- “Please print in your paper a brief 
account of Mother’s Day, and where 
derived.” 

The founder of Mother's Day is Miss 
Anna Jarvis, cf Philadelphia. For love 
of her own mother, and in behalf of 
motherhood, Miss Jarvis interested 


others in setting apart a day for the | 


public recognition of all mothers. A 
white carnation was chosen as the em- 
blem of the day, and the second Sab- 
bath in May for the day itself. The 
first observance of this day was made 
on the second Sabbath of May, 1908, 
and was confined to comparatively few 
cities and towns of our own nation. 
Since that time it has been established 
in Alaska, the Philippine Islands, Can- 
ada, Mexico, Europe, Madagascar, Fiji 
Islands, Barbadoes, China, Japan, Ko- 
rea, Austria, Africa, and Palestine. 
Mother’s Day is a day which is ob- 
served in the church and Sunday 
school in various ways. The Sunday 
school children are urged to bring 
their mothers to the school. All the 
mothers of the congregation, especial- 
ly the older mothers who have been 
unable to get out, are helped to attend 
the service; the aged and infirm be- 
ing brought in carriages and automo- 
biles by, volunteers. The churches are 
sometimes decorated with flowers sent 
by those whose mothers have passed 
away. A white carnation is worn in 
memory of one’s mother; a red carna- 
tion in honor of the living mother. 
Mother’s Day is a day when those 
who can should spend a few hours 
with the mother; those who are sep- 
arated from her should on this day 
write to the mother whose love sur- 
recunds them wherever they are. 





A Question About Rugs 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“IT would like to know as to the way 
rugs are stamped. In buying one, I 
found it stamped imperfect. It was 
imperfectly matched. Going to anoth- 
er store, the merchant says he has 
bought rugs that were perfect in 
match but stamped imperfect. He says 
that rugs stamped imperfectly are im- 
perfectly woven, and not necessarily 
imperfect in match. Please tell me 
about this matter.” 

There are two methods of making 


rugs. One way is weaving the fabric 
first, and then stamping or printing 
the pattern of colors on it. In the 


woven in the fabric. There is a liabil- 
ity of imperfection in both methods, 
and after these rugs have been in- 
spected and found wrong, they are sold 
as imperfect rugs, and at a discount 
under the price of perfect rugs. 





‘‘A Garden is a Lovesome 
Thing.”’ 


When all spring is calling you to 
come out and make garden, and the 
beds are not made, what would you 
do? we asked a wise lady; and she 
answered promptly, “Let the beds air 
till bedtime, and go, of course; the 
season won’t wait.” 

“It is a maxim agreed upon in agri- 
culture that nothing must be done too 
late,” says Pliny the Elder; “and again 
that everything must be done in its 
proper season; while there is a third 
precept which reminds us that oppor- 
tunity lost can never be regained.” 

If housework and farm work crowd 
out the new orchard, which should he 
put in early, a year’s time is lost, pos- 
sibly more, for the seasons of one year 
are often more favorable than those 
of another. If housework crowds out 
the planting of sweet peas until set- 








Looking at the Pictures. 





tled warm weather, the sweet peas 
will lack the root system they need to 
keep blossoming in warm weather. 
There are lots of things more impor- 
tant than having beds made at a 
proper hour in the morning when gar- 
den time is here. Besides, the grounds 
about the house are really part of the 
house, and the housekeeper should feel 
it quite as important to have work 
done there in the proper season as in 
the bedroom or kitchen. One need not 
wish for a flower garden in July un- 
less she is willing to work for it in 
May. 





Dahlias From Seed 


Most beautiful dahlias may be 
grown and made to blossom the same 
season from spring grown seeds. They 
produce strange new forms and color- 
ings sometimes, but in no way can ten 
or fifteen cents be spent to better ad- 
vantage than for dahlia seeds, if the 
season is at all favorable. A bed of 
seedling dahlias is a beautiful sight. 
One might think there would be a 
clashing of colors in planting all the 
shades together, but in the dahlia as 
in the hollyhock, seedlings seem to 
blend into one harmonious whole, 
whatever their colors, and the most 
delicate tints neighbor cheerfully with 
rich purples and blazing reds, with- 
out clashing. 

The seeds may be grown in the win- 
dow, cold frame, or hot bed. Bear in 
mind that mice are very fond of the 
tender plants, and will cut them off 
before they form the second pair of 
leaves, if the pests can get access to 
them. 

The canna is another flower that 
grows readily from seed, but the seed 
of the canna is so hard that it needs 
to be filed to a white spot before 
planting. 





Blankets that have been worn too thin 
for heavy service make warm, comfort- 
able covers by being sandwiched between 
two muslin covers and quilted here and 
there on the machine. By rolling each 
strip as sewed, the quilting is not hard 





other way, the colors and patterns are 
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SLEEPY TIME STORIES 


COPYRIGHT 1910 BY LITTLE. BROWN & CO. 








: Old Mother West Wind came down 
from the Purple Hills in the shadowy 
coolness of the early morning, before 
even jolly, round, red Mr. Sun _ had 
thrown off his rosy coverlids for his daily 
climb up through the blue sky. The last 
little sear was blinking sleepily as Old 
Mother West Wind turned her big bag 
upside down on the Green Meadows, and 
all her children, the Merry Little Breezes, 
tumbled out on the soft green grass. 

Then Old Mother West Wind kissed 
them all around and hurried away to hunt 
for a rain cloud which had gone astray. 
The Merry Little Breezes watched her 
go. Then they played hide and seek until 
jolly, round, red Mr. Sun had climbed 
out of bed and was smiling down on the 
Green Meadows. 

Pretty soon along came Peter Rabbit, 
lipperty-lipperty-lip. 


“Hello, Peter Rabbit!’’ shouted the 
Merry Little Breezes. ‘‘Come and play 
with us!” 

“Can't,” said Peter Rabbit. “I have 


to go find some tender young carrots for 
my breakfast,” and away he _ hurried, 
lipperty-lipperty-lip. 

In a few minutes Jimmy Skunk came 
in sight, and he seemed to be almost 
hurrying along the Crooked Little Path 
down the hill. The Merry Little Breezes 
danced over to meet him. 

“Hello, Jimmy Skunk!” 
“Come play with us!” 


they cried. 








to do. 


Jimmy Skunk shook his head. “Can’t!” 
said he. “I have to go look for some 
beetles for my breakfast,’’ and off he 
went, looking under every old stick and 
pulling over every stone not too big for 
his strength. 

The Merry Little Breezes watched him 
for a few minutes and then raced over to 
the Laughing Brook. There they found 
Billy Mink stealing softly down towards 
the Smiling Pool. 

“Oh, Billy Mink, come and play with 
us,” begged the Merry Little Breezes. 
“Can’t,” said Billy Mink. “I have to 
catch a trout for Grandfather Mink’s 
breakfast,’’ and he crept on towards the 
Smiling Pool. 

Just then along came Bumble the Bee. 
Now Bumble the Bee is a lazy fellow who 
always makes a great fuss, as if he was 
the busiest and most important fellow in 
the world. 

“Good morning, Bumble,” 
Merry Little Breezes. 
us!”’ 

“Buzz, 
the Bee. 
of honey,” and off 
nearest flower. 

Then the Merry Little Breezes hunted 
up Johnny Chuck. But Johnny Chuck 
was busy, too busy to play. Bobby Coon 


cried the 
“Come play with 


buzz, buzz,’’ grumbled Bumble 
“Can't, for I have to get a sack 
he hurried to the 





WHY BOBBY COON WASHES HIS FOOD 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


was asleep, for he had been out all night, 

Reddy Fox was also asleep. Stripeg 
Chipmunk was in such @ hurry to fill the 
pockets in his cheeks that he could hardly 
stop to say good morning. Happy Jack 
Squirrel just, flirted his big tail ang 
rushed away as if he had many impor. 
tant things to attend to. 

Finally the Merry Little Breezes gaye 
it up and sat down among the buttercupg 
and daisies to talk it over. Everyone 
seemed to have something to do, every. 
one but themselves. It was such a busy 
world that sunshiny morning! Pretty 
s00n one of the Merry Little Breezeg 
hopped up very suddenly and began the 
maddest little dance among the butter. 


cups. 
“As we haven’t anything to do for 
ourselves, let’s do something for some. 


body else!” he shouted. 

Up jumped all the Little Breezes, clap. 
ping their hands, 

“Oh, let’s!’’ they shouted. 

Way over across the Green Meadows 
they could see two long ears above the 
nodding daisies. 

“There’s Peter Rabbit,’’ cried one, 
“Let’s help him find those tender young 
carrots!” 

No sooner proposed than off they al] 
raced to see who could reach Peter first, 
Peter was sitting up very straight, look. 
ing this way and looking that way for 
some tender young carrots, but not one 
had he found, and his stomach was emp- 
ty. The Merry Little Breezes stopped 
just long enough to tickle his long ears 
and pull his whiskers, then away they 
raced, scattering in all directions, to see 
who «ould first find a tender young car- 
rot for Peter Rabbit. By and by when 
one of them did find a field of tender 
young carrots he rushed off, taking the 
smell of them with him to tickle the nose 
of Peter Rabbit. 

Peter wriggled his nose, his funny little 
nose, very fast when it was tickled with 
the smell of tender young carrots, and 
the Merry Little Breeze laughed to see 
him. 


(Continued next week.) 





“Every human being is responsible fog 
making his own part of the world as 
beautiful as possible—to cause a flower 
to bloom where none had bloomed before, 
to rid a doorway of unsightly weeds, to 
paint a weather beaten surface of the 
house, to hang a picture that will mean 
something in the life of the observer. 
This desire to beautify seems to be com 
mon to mankind; the one who does not 
find this in his inclination may have bes} 
come too absorbed in arduous duties to 
allow it to find expression.” 
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McCall Pat. No. 6474 | 
Child, No. 6408 | 
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is daily used by tens of thou- 
sands of women all over the 
country, who have proved its 
splendid wearing qualities and 
its many uses. 


It's good for misses’ and for 
the small girls’ wash suits, while 
every one knows that it makes 
charming afternoon frocks as 
well as house gowns and ki- 


You'll find a wide range of 
new patterns for Spring and 
Summer in all the colors you 
like, at most every good store. 


You are always sure that 
you are getting the genuine 
SERPENTINE CREPE when you 
see the name on the selvage, 
as it is stamped on every yard. 


If you cannot find just what 
you want, write us for free 
samples and names of re- 
tailers who will fill your 


PACIFIC MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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— it iit hic KX iC i] HE 
e ° ° David is sent for, and when Saul quit 
The Friendship of David and thinking about himself and his fancied 
Jonat an wrongs he seemed to be all right. In 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son tor May 9, 1915. I Samuel, 20. 
Printed, I Samuel, 20:32-42.) 

“4nd Jonathan answered Saul his 
father, and said unto him, Wherefore 
shall he be put to death? What hath 
he done? (33) And Saul cast his spear 
at him to smite him; whereby Jona- 
than knew that it was determined of 
his father to put David to death. (34) 
So Jonathan arose from the table in 


fierce anger, and did eat no food the 
second day of the month; for he was 
crieved for David, because his father 
had done him shame. (35) And it 


came to pass in the morning, that 
Jonathan went out into the field at 
the time appointed with David, and a 
little lad with him. (36) And he said 
unto his lad, Run, find now the arrows 
which I shoot. And as the lad ran, 
he shot an arrow beyond him. (37) 
And when the lad was come to the 
place of the arrow which Jonathan had 
shot, Jonathan cried after the lad, and 
said, Is not the arrow beyond thee? 
(28) And Jonathan cried after the lad, 
Make speed, haste, stay not. And Jon- 
athan’s lad gathered up the arrows, 
end came to his master. (39) But the 
Jad knew not anything; only Jonathan 
and David knew the matter. (40) And 
Jonathan gave his weapons unto his 
lad, and said unto him, Go, carry them 
to the city. (41) And as soon as the 
lad was gone, David arose out of a 
place toward the south, and fell on his 
face to the ground, and bowed himself 
three times: and they kissed one an- 
other, and wept one with another, un- 
til David exceeded. (42) And Jona- 
than said to David, Go in peace, foras- 
much as we have sworn both of us in 
the name of Jehovah, saying, Jehovah 
shell be between me and thee, and 
en my seed and thy seed, for- 
ever. And he arose and departed: and 
Jonzthan went into the city.” 

When a man who is presume to be 
possessed of kingly qualities, includ- 
ing self-control, yields to an outbreak 
of passion such as that related in the 
first three verses of the lesson, in 
which he denounces his oldest son, 
now in the prime of manhood, who 
heid high command in the army, and, 
with Abner, formed the inner circle, 
we do not wonder that his friends had 
long considered him insane at times, 
and attributed it to an “evil spirit 
irc m the Lord.” When a king in curs- 
ing his son speaks of that son’s moth- 
er in terms of the utmost disrespect, 
we conclude that he must certainly be 
insene or a fiend. 

Saul’s downward course is not by 
any means peculiar to him, nor is his 
supposed insanity. He began to go 
wrong at Gilgal, and there is always a 
beginning to all wrong-doing. First, 
he was admonished by Samuel at Gil- 
gal for his disobedience in assuming 
the functions of the priesthood (I Sam- 






uel, 13:13-14., and given a strong inti- 
Meton that the kingdom should not 
be continued in his line. Neverthe- 


less. personally he is given another 
chance. He next disobeyed under pre- 
tence of his inability to control the 


People in their desire to make a sac- 
riice to Jehovah such as had never 
before been offered. Then he was re- 
Jecied finally, and lost the support of 


the prophetie order and of course the 
prie thood, as we would say, of the 
Moral element, without which neither 
king, president nor governor can be 
Secure, Like many another man who 
knows that at heart he is wrong, he 
attempted to make up for it by ex- 
ceasive zeal in obeying the letter of 
the law; for instance, suppressing 
Witcheraft with unreasoning zeal, 
Making war upon the Gibeonites, who 
were proteeted by a solemn treaty. (II 
Samuel, 21:1-2.) It was all in vain. 

Then he began to brood over it, be- 
ne a monomaniac on the subject. 
Te would take no blame on himself, 
but blamed Samuel and the priesthood 
—possibly his wife, and the friends 
who remonstrated with him. To divert 
his mind, they suggested minstrelsy; 





this he was no different from other 
people. The man who thinks always 
of his wrongs, whether real or fancied, 
is unhappy, and can scarcely be re- 
garded as sane. 

David’s popularity with the army 
and the people soon rendered Saul in- 
tensely jealous. He suspected that 
this was his predicted successor. He 
tried to get rid of him by offering him 
his second daughter on conditions that 
he hoped would lead to his death, af- 
ter refusing him the oldest daughter 
as the prize of the victory over the 
giant. (Saul, however, might have 
been blameless in this, for the king’s 
daughter may have had notions of her 
own.) In this he was disappointed. He 
makes him captain of a regiment, hop- 
ing that he will be slain, and then, in 
a fit of rage, endeavors to murder him 
direct. Here again he fails. He fol- 
lows him even to the city of the 
priests. He shares the influences of 
the time and place, and Jonathan and 
David and his friends hope that all 
will be well, that Saul is indeed con- 
verted. 

The new moon comes with its three 
day festival, and Saul determines to 
kill David. He says nothing the first 


day, but the second day he puts the 
question to Jonathan (who with Abner 
and Saul seem to be the sole company 
What 
Father, David 


RSS. 
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of the festival), who answers: 
has become of David? 
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Churning Day. 





tells me they have a festival at home, 
and earnestiy asked my permission to 
meet his own family, and I gave it. 
This convinces Saul of what he had 
long suspected; that David and Jona- 
than are in league with each other; 
and when Jonathan now boldly de- 
fends him on the ground that he has 
done nothing wrong, Saul loses control 
of himself entirely, and hurls his jave- 
lin at his son. We do not wonder that 
Jonathan arose from the table in fierce 
anger and fasted that day. Two causes 
were assigned, first and presumably 
the strongest one, that he now saw 
his father was determined at all haz- 
ards to kill his sworn friend, and, sec- 
ond, the shame and humiliation which 
any son must experience who is sub- 
jected to the unjust abuse of a father 
to whom he owes obedience and rev- 
erence. Then follows the interview 
between David and Jonathan in which 
reference is made to previous int2r- 
views and mutual obligations of the 
most solemn nature. f 

I Samuel, 20:12-13, details the sol- 
emn oath by which Prince Jonathan 
binds himself to be true to his friend 
David, whom he now believes will 
eventually succeed to the throne to 
which he himself is regarded as heir. 
I Samuel, 20:14-15, describes the oath 
which Jonathan in turn exacts from 
David, namely, that he should protect 
Jonathan al! his life, and that he 
should stand by his children after his 
death, and when David should be king 
instead of Saul. I Samuel, 20:16, in- 
vokes the punishment of David at the 





hand of his enemies in case he should 
fail, and the seventeenth verse is a 
curious repetition of the oath de- 
scribed in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
verses. For even then, Jonathan evi- 
dently feared that David would not be 
as good a friend to him as he (Jona- 
than) was to David, and this fear was, 
in point of fact, well grounded. All 
that David ever did for Jonathan's 
heirs was to invite Mephisbosheth, his 
lame and deformed son, to his home 
as a life pensioner, and even then sus- 
pecting treason when Absalom re- 
belled, divided the land between him 
and Ziba, whom we suspect was the 
real scoundrel. “Thou and Ziba di- 
vide the land” (II Samuel, 19:29). 

In I Samuel, 20:33, we have still an- 
other most solemn appeal to God as a 
witness between the two: “As touch- 
ing the matter which thou and I have 
spoken of, behold, the Lord be be- 
tween thee and me forever.” Vith 
this oath, thrice repeated, the friends 
parted, to meet but twice again; once, 
two days after, as described in I Sam- 
uel, 20:41-42, where the oath is once 
more repeated, and again in the wil- 
derness of Ziph, when David was an 
outlaw (I Samuel, 23:16-17). 

Jonathan is one of the few charac- 
ters in sacred story in whose life it is 
hard to find a blemish. In these years 
of close fellowship with David, on the 
march, in the battlefield, and in the 
court, he has seen enough to know 
that not merely by Divine ordination, 
but by his gifts and graces of charac- 
ter, David is to be the future king of 
Israel. He sees not merely the cour- 
age and skill which drew him to him 
first on the day of David’s victory, but 
that prudence and spiritual insight, 
that supreme courage, which pointed 
him out unerringly as the coming 
man. He recognized the great fact that 
the Lord had been with his father but 
is not now, and that other most sig- 
nificant fact, that the Lord was with 
David. And yet Jonathan is no traitor 
to his father. He stands by him to 
the end, and unselfishly dies with him 
on Mount Gibeon when he might as 
well have been with David and second 
in power in the kingdom. He is loyal 
to his friend, but can not leave his 
father. Through love to his father, he 
stands by a cause which he knows to 
be a falling one, and in that fall will be 
buried all his political hopes and as- 
pirations. It is safe to say that David, 
with all his virtues, would not have 
done that. 

We see in the case of Jonathan the 
supreme self-sacrifice of which the 
better spirits of our race are capable; 
a sacrifice which reveals something of 
the Divine. “Scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die: yet peradventure for 
a good man some would even dare to 
die. But God commended his love to- 
ward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us” (Romans, 
5:7-8). 

David, in his war song entitled, “The 
Song of the Bow” (II Samuel, 7), de- 
scribes Jonathan’s love to him as 
“wonderful, passing the love of wo- 
men,” because more unselfish, with- 
out passion, and based on purely in- 
tellectual and spiritual grounds. 

Again, we see in the sequel the 
weakness of even such men as David, 
the hero of the Jewish people and the 
psalmist of all ages. As Jonathan had 
feared, David in his prosperity did for- 
get Jonathan. He allowed five of Jona- 
than’s nephews, the sons of Merab, 
the girl whom Saul had once promised 
(or at least his courtiers for him) to 
David, and also two of his half-broth- 
ers ,to be crucified without protest, 
and only after witnessing the love and 
devotion of Rizpah was his better na- 
ture touched, and he sought out the 
lame boy, the only son of Jonathan, 
who would have died for him, to fulfill 
in some scant measure at that late 
date his thrice repeated oath. Jona- 
than’s forecast was correct. Even 
David could not stand prosperity. 

The moral of it all is to be true to 
your friends; stand by them in their 
adversity; never forget a good deed. 
Stand by the man who gave you credit 
at the bank when.the banker would 
not; by the boy who stood by you when 
the breath of slander touched your 
reputation. Stand by the girl or wo- 
man who has stood by you. Stand by 
your mother and sister, for they will 
never forget you. If you have been 
elected to congress, do not placate 
your enemies with postoffices. You can 
not buy friendship worth having. Prize 
your friends, make as many of them 
as possible, be faithful to them, and 
make as few enemies as possible with- 
out sacrificing your principles. 











Why Ford 


Succeeded 


Largely because of one 
idea—one_ chassis—one 
car for the man who 
wanted his money's worth. 


The same is true of 
Clothcraft Clothes for 
men,inregard to 
specialized manufacture 
—well equipped factory, 
most advanced methods, 
materials purchased in 
large quantities, and one 
idea in mind always— 
the best materials and 
tailoring that can be sold 
for $10 to $20. 


Clothcraft is not lim- 
ited to one “chassis,” 
however. No matter. 
what your age, weight or 
taste, we have your mea- 
sure. Come in and look 
over the spring models, 
including the famous No. 
5130 Blue Serge Special 
that sells for $15.0A. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
All Wool Clothes 


110 020 Beer 








|The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 











Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co. , 631 6t. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the Clotheraft Style Prints, a sample of the all- 
wool serge used in Clotheraft 5130. and a personal note of 


tion to the nearest Clothcraft Store. 














HELPER MIXERS 


MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 











foundations, 


Sold on trial. 


Superior Mfg, Co., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, low2. 


e Puritan 


pw tee fe) 
Sleep for the Sleepless 


Nervous tension will relax when 
ye muscular strain is removed. 
,. The Puritan Bedspring with 
a multitude of gentle coll 
springs brings restful 
sleep. Different, softer, bet- 
ter. At dealer, or write for 





4V booklet. 
The Puritan Bedspring Co. 
Indianapolis. 








We always have able. 
Do You Need Farm Help? bodied young men, ex- 
pertenced and inexperienced, who want farm work. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews: no 
charges to employer or employee. If you need good 
steady sober man,write to Jewish Agricultural 
Society, 704 W. 12th St., “hicago, Ill. 


” 

The Helper Mixer is a 
big money-maker and mon- 
ey-saver on the farm. Just 
the machine for putting in 
your own sidewalk, curb, 
barn floors, 
etc. Built strong, will mix 
perfectly and last years. 
Write for 
free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers have 
paid for the machine doing 
work for their neighbors. 
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Beatrice 


Cream Separator 


Farmer Onswon says: 
“Don’t pay SF adage fora name 
thi 


only Mar s: Ofallcream sepa- 
rators the Beatrice is the one high- 
grade separator thatsellsatareason- 
able price. $85 boughtme a Beatrice 
that skims two gallons of milk per 
minute— 1000 pounds per hour. 
Other high-grade separators of like 
capacity would cost you $100 to $125. 


*‘Why pay more than the Beatrice price ? The 
Saving is 25 per cent. to 40 per cent., accord- 
ingtosize. The Beatrice is the separator 
with the double-angle discs. We get all the 
cream. With the Centrifugal Washing 
Device we clean its bowl in less than two 
minutes. You willneed buy only one Beatrice 
in your lifetime. All wearing parts are 
replaceable. You can makea Beatrice all 
over again, a new separator out of the old 
one, for $35." 


Buy with youreyesopen. Send for catalog. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Chicago 


Des Moines, Ia., Dubuque, Ia., 
Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, Kan., 
Denver, Col., Oklaboma City, 
Okla., St. Louis, Mo, 











Add 6 Feet to Your Silo Without Cost. 
A 24-foot silo will have same capacity as a 30-foot 
eilo if equipped with the 


PAIGE OPENING SILO ROOF 


No waste space at top, no spoiled silage, no refilling 
of silo. 2xtra silage in first filling more than pays 
for the Paige Steel Roof. Write today for price and 





lu trated literature. 

Agents wanted. 
SILO SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 

403 19th St.. Clinton, Iowa 


Calf Profits 


Are you getting them? Calf profits mean 
more to you pow than ever before 


\ Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1800 as the com 
x plete milk substitute Costs less than halt as much 

as m prevents scourin, promotes early matur 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from tne makers 


Write for New Data fss. 2° iitreate our’ sai! rohan, 
Blatchford Calf Me: p aukegan, | 


State diameter of your silo. 


























THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


























Growing Roots 


The three kinds of roots most 
grown for dairy cattle are mangels, 
rutabagas, and sugar beets. The man- 
gels produce the largest yield, but ton 
for ton they are less valuable than 
either the rutabagas or the sugar beets 
—a ton of sugar beets containing al- 
most twice as much feeding value asa 
ton of mangels. Sugar beets yield only 
about half as much as mangels, and 
they are harder to take care of. Under 
the average corn belt conditions, we 
advise mangels and rutabagas rather 
than sugar beets. The mangel looks 
like a big red beet which sticks about 
half way out of the ground. The ruta- 
baga is a big, round turnip. 

The best time to seed roots is about 
corn planting time or a little earlier. 
Rutabagas may be seéded later than 
mangels. If it is impossible to seed 
till June or early July, turnips should 
be used, although they do not yield 
nearly such a large crop as either the 
mangels or rutabagas. The ideal soil 
for roots is a deep, rich, rather sandy 
loam. Mangels will do quite well on 
soils in which there is a gocd bit of 
clay, although on such soils it is hard 
to work up a proper seed bed. An ideal 
garden seed bed must be prepared for 
roots. The soil is best plowed the fall 
before, or else as early in the spring 
as possible. In the spring, as soon as 
the ground is dry enough, disk and 
harrow until the surface soil is thor- 
oughly pulverized. Then it is best to 
drag or roll. When a smooth, level 
seed bed has been prepared, drill in 
the seed either with a special drill 
made for the purpose, or with a grain 
drill with the spouts closed so as to 
put the rows the distance apart you 
want them. When horse cultivation is 
to be given, the rows had best be put 
at least thirty inches apart. At sucha 
distance it only takes six or eight 
pounds of mangel seed and three or 
four pounds of rutabaga seed to the 
acre. Under average conditions three- 
fourths of an inch is about the proper 
depth to plant, but on heavier and 
moister soils the covering should be 
less, while on light, dry, sandy soils it 
should be more. As soon as the young 
root plants have four leaves, go over 
the field with a hoe five or six inches 
wide and block out the plants, leaving 
a bunch of plants every six to ten 
inches, the exact distance depending 
upon the variety grown (the long vari- 
eties of mangels naturally being grown 
closer together than the globe varie- 
ties of mangels and rutabagas). After 
the field has been blocked, it must im- 
mediately be thinned, all the plants 
but the strongest one being taken out 
of each bunch as left by the blocker. 
Blocking and thinning is one of the 
most important processes in proper 
root growing. Till harvest time the 
care of the roots consists merely in 
several hand hoeings as needed, and 
continuous horse cultivation every 
week or ten days, so as to keep down 
all weeds and preserve a dust mulch 
on the soil at all times. 

Roots are harvested along in Octo- 
ber before severe freezing. The with- 
ering of the outer leaves indicates that 
the roots are ready to harvest. A spe- 
cial lifter may be used to take the 
roots out of the ground, or in the case 
of some varieties, it is convenient to 
pull them out by hand. Sugar beets, 
when taken from the ground for beet 
factories, are topped with a knife. But 
it is thought that mangels and ruta- 
bagas, when stored for stock feeding, 
should have the leaves removed by 
twisting off by hand. 

The storage ofroots is one of the big 
problems in connection with raising 
them for stock feed. To keep well, 
they must be stored in some place in 
which the temperature will not run be- 
low freezing or more than six or seven 
degrees above freezing. A temperature 
of 32 or 33 degrees is ideal. The best 
place to store roots is in a root cellar 
near the barn, or in connection with 
it. It is possible to store roots in the 
barn, but arrangements must be made 
so they will not freeze. If they are 
covered with a thick layer of straw 
and some manure or dirt, we would ex- 
pect them to keep all right in the ordi- 





Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power ‘| 


than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That 
guarantee is based on what repeated tests have proved that the 
By its efficiency and economy in 
use, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 


Appleton Silo Filler will do. 


basis on which to choose a silo filler. 


Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pull out 
Special high-grade tool steel knives, spiraled to give clean 
ehearing cut. 10 lengths of cut, 5-16 to 244 inches. 
Positive frictionless self feed table runs on chilled iron rollers. One 
Jever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt driven blower,on 


APPLETON 


of line. 


has epeed adjustable to minimum use of power for any 
height silo. Lowdown, cut-under frame; easy to handle, 


Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. 


Appleton Manufacturing Co., 432 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


Tremendous capacity. 
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gms. is 
FREE book on Silage, 


Explains how siloing doubles 
feed values of crops; describes 
alltypes ofsilos,how built,etc: 
full of silage and silo facts oj 
Teal value. Sent free—writa 





A REAL REFRIGERATOR MILK CAN 





NOTE SPECIAL COVER. 







NOTE FELT 
ANSULATION 


NOTE CORK An 
| INSULATION 


cans. 





me Pat iNeo Note the heavy insulation between the 
solid walls. 
neck on the principle of a ball-and-socket joint and 
locked by a half-turn into a cleat device. 
protection against loss of refrigeration or the admis. 
sion of dust or germs is secured by our pParaffined 
Paper cap set into a groove in the neck about one 
inch below the bottom of the cover. The only air 
tight, dust proof milk can in the country. 


weninved Sturges Refrigerator Milk Can 


milk or cream will not spoil even in very hot weather or on 
long hauls. Icing and felt jacket eliminated. 
Acts like a thermos bottle and sturdy enough te outlast 3 plain 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., 20882,Green St 


The insulated cover fits into 
Double 


Built by the makers of 
**The Cans of Guaranteed Capacity’’ 
Send for catalog No. 14. 











embody more labor-saving and money-mak- ,, 
ing features than any others made, Thereis 


no clogging or wasting with the Freeman positive, 


steel, enclosedcarriers(Patented). Wehavemadethis * 


FREE BOOK—We will send youa 
: free book that explains and pict- 
SS ures the complete Freeman line 
of cutters for every purpose from 
hand-power up. A postal will bring 


4 ’ your copy of this book. 
machinery for 47 years and we have improved it every : a esis 
yeer. Simplicityandstrength personified, 100% efficiency. pe 


THE S. FREEMAN & SONS CO. 


231 Michigan Street 





Racine, Wis. 





nary winter. Roots may be stored out- 
side in piles four or five feet in diam- 
eter, as high as they will go. These 
piles are put in a well drained place, 
covered with two or three inches of 
straw and five or six inches of dirt. As 
the weather gets colder, more straw 
and dirt are added, and when the real 
cold weather comes on, a layer of ma- 
nure is put on. For ventilating pur- 
poses, a wooden ventilator four or five 
inches in diameter should be put at the 
top of the pile. 

We are convinced that a larger acre- 
age of roots should be grown in the 
northern half of the corn belt. Farm- 
ers who milk six to ten cows and have 
no silo, should find roots especially 
helpful in their winter feeding opera- 
tions. The great objection to roots is 
the expense of growing. It costs $30 
to $40 an acre properly to grow roots. 
Most farmers will fall down by neg- 
lecting to give them the time they re- 
quire, especially in preparing the seed 
bed and in thinning and blocking. 
Roots are a special crop, which corn 
belt farmers must learn by experience 
to handle. 

On farms where roots are to be 
grown extensively year after year, a 
root cellar should by all means be 
built. We are not advocating the use 
of roots instead of silage, but advising 
the use of roots on those farms where 
it is impossible to construct silos. 
Also roots may come in handy on 
large dairy farms, to give variety to 
the ration. 





Sick Calf 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“IT have a calf two weeks old which 
I am trying to raise by hand. The day 
it was born, another cow whose calf 
was one week old, was in the pasture. 
This calf got up and sucked the cow 
whose calf was a week old, instead of 
its mother. It isn’t doing well at all. 
It doesn’t drink more than half of 
what it should, and then only a little 
at a time. What can I do for this 
calf?” 

The first milk of the dam contains a 
powerful physic which every calf re- 
quires if it is to do well. If the calf 
does not get the first milk of the dam, 





some substitute must be given in or- 


der to stimulate the removal of im- 
purities from its bowels. It is rather 
late now for this correspondent to 
help this calf, but he may be able to 
do some good by giving it a dose of 
three or four tablespoonfuls of castor 
oil. We suggest also that he adda 
teaspoonful of a good quality of blood 
meal to this calf’s milk night and 
morning. 


Adel lrontile Silos 
Are Best-Cheapest In the End 


You can’t get realservice value for the mon 

into a silo unless the silo is dur 
Adel Silos are permanent, 

me on your farm and you have solved 

the silo problem for your lifetime. Your 

ilo is fire-proof, rot-proof and frost 

proof. It needs no paint and no repair 

can’t fall down and won’t blow over. 

Our New Door Frame 

The door frames used on Adel 

Irontile Silos are made of §& 

pure ingot fron and guaran- § 

teed for fifty years. They § 

make the erectiun of the silo f 

easy and : 








then t y 
Made in long sections, easily 
true and in line. Neat in ap 
pearance, strong and permanent. 


Adel Irontile Corn Cribs 
The corn cribs that are permanent, sightly and 
convenient. Fire-proof, rain-proof, rat-proof. 
Need no repairs and no paint. ry corn quickly 
by perfect ventilation. Easy to erect. 

Complete Catalog Free 
Write for our catalog. It covers our entire line 
of Vitrified Irontile products. Contains infor- 
mation of value toyou, Address 
ADBL CLAY PRODUCTS Co. 
205Main Street Adel, lowa 
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WE HAVE SOLVED THE SILO 
PROBLEM 


How? By building an air-tight, 
indestructible, plastered, hollow- 
block silo that keeps all of its 
ensilage perfectly. Our solution 
of your silo needs is the 


Portland Silo 


Would you like to know more 
about this “Only Perfect Silo 
Then write today for our b's, 
interesting, illustrated catalog. 
It is free for the asking. 

ADDRESS 


PORTLAND SILO CO: 
Springfield, Bllinois 
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Bae Corner 


1ent is for beginners. We talk here 
le things of farming; about the soil 












Mi the 

2 it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
{2 is—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
t ey eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
se things and many more, and any time any- 
0 ants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which be has noticed, 
we »e he will write us. 











Self-Feeding Spring Pigs 

want those of you boys who have 
some spring pigs of your own to con- 
sider the plan of allowing them to feed 
themselves. At the Iowa Station last 
year five spring pigs fed in this way 
averaged 316 pounds in weight at eight 
months, four days. From the time 
they were eighty days old they had be- 
fore them in separate self-feeders 
shelled corn, meat meal or tankage, 
whole oats, and oil meal. Besides this 
they had free access to charcoal, lime- 
stone, salt and water in separate 
troughs. No wonder they grew so fast 
when they had such a variety of food 


before them and could eat all they 
wanted all the time. Which food do 
you suppose they liked best? Corn, 
of course! They started out with two 
pounds of corn a day when they were 
eighty days old and weighed 49 pounds 
and toward the finish when they 
weighed over 225 pounds they ate 
nearly 9 pounds daily. Which food did 
they like next best, meat meal (tank- 
age), oats or oil meal? It was rather 
close but the meat meal or tankage 
was in the lead with about a fifth of a 
pound to start with. For a little over 
a month at the beginning they ate 
about a fifth of a pound of oats daily 
but later on they ate scarcely any. 
At one time after they had been on 
feed a month and a half, they ate 
nearly half a pound of oil meal daily 
for a week or so but most of the time 
they ate a fifth of a pound or less. 
After corn they liked tankage or meat 
meal best and during most of the feed- 
ing period they ate but one-half to 
two-thirds of a pound daily. After 
reaching 235 pounds in weight they de- 
pended on corn almost altogether and 
ate very little meat meal, oil meal, 
or oats. 

These pigs were fed in dry lot 
through the summer. Yours will, ! 
hope, be on pasture. Self-feeding 
works on pasture just as well as in dry 
lot. Last summer at the Iowa Station 
they self-fed spring pigs on alfalfa 
with corn, tankage, and salt for 162 
days and got pigs weighing 288 pounds 
at eight months. This is not quite as 
rapid gaining as the dry lot pigs, but 
to make 100 pounds of gain the alfalfa 





pigs required 20 pounds less feed. As 
pig pasture each acre of alfalfa proved 
to have a value of at least $40. 


But I have told enough of what oth- 
er people have done. What can you 


do? Will it pay you to let your pigs 
feed themselves from self-feeders? If 
you are raising your pigs for breeding 
purposes it may not pay you. But if 
you are raising fat hogs to sell on the 
Market it is worth while to think about 
Sell-feeding. One year with another 


hog prices are very good during Sep- 
tember and the first two weeks of Oc- 
tober and then go down suddenly and 
rapidly until they are about their worst 
December. Now if you can, by 
hing your hog along with self-feed- 
get them to market before the 
week of October you will make 
extra profit one year with another. 
In the Iowa experiments the spring 
pigs reached 225 pounds in weight at 
a little over six months. This gaining 
is rapid enough to put an April pig 
on the market in early October before 
~ usual fall slump. 

Self-feeding means. rapid gains. 
Ne ver use it unless you want your pigs 
to grow fast. It means that they will 
€at expensive corn during the summer. 
Just the same it is a scheme well 
Werth thinking about. 

If you decide to try out the self- 
feeder system, write to Prof. Evvard, 
Iowa Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, 
asking for plans for a self-feeder. Or 
if you have just a few pigs you can in- 
vent a self-feeder for yourself. Prof. 
Evvard figures on 10 feet of corn 
trough for 30 to 50 spring pigs. Don’t 
feed corn alone in a self-feeder but 
aiso have another self-feeder with 
tankage in it. It is only old hogs that 
can do well on corn alone. 
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SEED CORK 


grown, selected, cured, 
Costs only 40 cents 


Choice quality stocks, 
graded and tested by 





“Some Feeders!” 




























per acre. Catalog describing the different vari- 
eties free cao request 
Bu 10 Bu. 
M4 Ps ai even acgdceschhavnretexe $3.00 $26.00 
Fifteen Feeders who have used over ing ine "aa iam Mam 
: TOWNE GONE PEC onc éccecccecccceuéesevece Gee 26.00 
Eight Thousand Tons—560 Carloads Farmer's Reliance....... .. SEIS Slo 36%00 
Ue Ceesdcacckcndncvkvinebence’ 3.00 26.00 
Lenocher’s Homestead............ .... 3.00 26.00 
Heide YEUSwW Dent, .ccvccrcsecsessccece 2.50 22.50 
OF IG Oe I TNOOOR 6 do wesc cecscncvucacns 2.75 25.00 
TOWS FY OIOW DOE oc ccccccccceccscccees 1.75 15.00 
Sanford’s Early White Flint 2.50 22.50 
— d Yellow Flint. 2 50 22.50 
Evergreen Sweet Fodder.. 50 22.50 


fOWA SEED CO., Dept. D 


Seed — 


Reid’s Yellow Dent 
$3.00 per bu. in the ear, $2.50 shelled. Carefully 
selected, tested seed of my own raising. It will please 
any man wanting good corn. Order today. It’s a 








Tarkio Champion 
Molasses Feed 

















bargain at the price asked. Am sure it will please. 
























D. A. Gelvin, Missouri 1477 tons F ‘ 

‘ <a red McCulloch, Hartwick, la. 
H. W. Skinner, Kansas ... 1336 : = : : 

. . “es 
E.P. Tapp, Missouri. . . . 1038 “ SEED GORN bf oy rise winnme 
J. W. Barker, Kansas... ‘ 625 Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn that was grown on our 
“ own farms, early fall selected and bred for high 
gg og ggg Te at Stree a Sead afer a ae 
W. J. Tod, Kansas ..... on™ spection. “Price 83. 00 per bushel either ear or shelled 
F. W.Schweer, Missouri’ | | 585 “ See ett adae? br for pantieaare tires 
Jno R W eesen Missouri 480 66 Archie G. Merritt, KR. 2, Kellerton, lowa 
. . , . . 
; 7 7 6“ ~ “te 
Geo. W. Witter, Missouri . . 465 | SUDAN (rcsihascn Grass Greatest of at 
J. P. Yoder, Iowa . es GRASS grass and forage crops. Price 20c Ib. 
pe 

R.R. Hammond, Illinois : . 225 “ book. "How to Grow.” and peices. 
9 Small, Nebraska a pi 7 SEED, Hy le Ave, PATTONSBURG, MO, 

~ ae. SO SO wk tw 6 
A.W. Bragg, Illinois . . .. 125 “ SEED GORN 





W.M. Riggs &Son,Iowa .. 113 “ 
TE 6 Sok are, te, ee 


Pascal's Reid’s Yellow Dent and Funk’s 9-Day 
seed corn sold on approval. Price in ear $3.00 per 
bushel; shelled $2.50. Address 
D. L. PASCAL, De Witt, Iowa 


Pure Bred Seed Gorn For Sale 


Reid’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Gold Mine, Silver King 
and lowa Silver Mine. Send for booklet. Breeders’ 
calendar free. 

EK. P. Myriland & Sons, 


FIRE DRIED SEED CORN 
Buy your seed corn that is dried by heat and you 
will be sure to have a good stand. I bave four vari- 
eties that are well adapted to all parts of the corn 
belt. Silver Mine, Brown's ,Cneiee, Early Yellow 


Rose, and Reid's Yellow De 
EMORY BROWN, Mitehellvilie, lewa 


Gold Medal Seed Comm fur: >yatseiu* yous 


ear. Extra select, 4 grains tested from each ear, ¢5 
















Ask any of these well-known feeders if it pays to feed TARKIO 
CHAMPION MOLASSES FEED. (Drop us a card for the 
postoffice address of any of them.) 


TARKIO CHAMPION FEED CO. 


561-563-565-567 Live Stock Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Onawa, Iowa 
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10 S. La Salle St., 


McK EIGHAN’ per bu. Silver King,$3 per bu. My customers get 
SEED COR Dent sie corm a rg the benefit of my 25 years’ experience. I grow and 





5 
» r } Ww. | M 
eid’s Yellow Dent handle every bushel and ship on approval. 
Ground Limestone and 9) Day. Pure “Ry piety yielding, selected early, | COUN, Seed Corn Expert, Ames, lowa. 





frre-dried, high germination. Sold on approval. 
Write for 10th annual booklet and samples. R. J. 
McKEIGHAN & SON, L. Box 15C, Yates City, Ill. 


100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants for $1 

delivered at your mail box. HUMBOLDT 

Write for price and FREE sample. Cane Seed—tHigh Grade—Tested NURSERY CO., Humboldt, lowa. 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY High germination guaranteed, 1914 crop, Orange and Best Strawherry Plants 40¢ Per Hundred 


Chicago, Illinois ted Top varieties; $1.10 per bu.; five bu. or more $1 Rigs . 
Plant Baffalo, lowa perbu. ARTHU R REES, Altoona, Il. Postpaid. R. N. THOMAS, Shenandoah, Iows. 


For Agricultural Purposes 
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DOWN! DOWN! DOWN! THEY Go! 


ALL PRICES CUT ACAIN! 


I mean every word of it! Cream Separator prices slashed again! 
No such machine was ever offered for anything like this price! 
An enormous demand for this high quality New emp te Sani- 
tary, bath-in-oil Cream Separator that issweeping the 


field before it, great factory volume of standardized 
separators, every part built accurate to 
the thousandth part ofan inch, lower cost 
of materials and increased facilities of production have 
allowed me to cut prices on the entire line of Gallowa ~ 4 
Sanitary Cream Separators from 500 to 950 poun 
skimming capacity per hour. That's why I say destroy all 
gamma previous prices. You cannot afford toorder or try a 
cream separator of any make or kind orat any price until you 
first get my mew prices--for down, down, down 
. they go. 
te knew all there is iP mnow oe Se bui! 
cream separators and then one A. ,_ 
0 your order, it would not be a better mach- A aN 
ine than the” New Sapeney Sanitary, bath-in-oil Cream 
Separator. It would not run any easier nor skim an my faoet. It would 
not be made of better material nor would it be more rhectly sanitary. It 
could not be any simpler or easier to handle and take care off an8 5 if you 
built as good a e asthe New Galloway cone jou could not 
sei it at a lower price. Remember we have tri the four vears 
— have been oe the New Galloway eer to build into it 
ery good cream separator feature and at the same time retain a 
A S iste des: ‘of beautiful puenertions pleasing to the eye. This mach- 
a ne has mot been built down to a price but has 
, up toa high standard. Itis built in our own modern fac- 
my) tories from the finest material on the best automatic machin- 
ery by skilled workmen in tremendous quantities. Sold to you 
atonesmall factory profit based on tremendous quanty. A 
sd visit to our factories would prove to you that this machine is 
built for long, hard, continuous, satisfactory dairy service 
" and not thrown together to sell for a price. 


skims DON'T CET FOOLED 

GALLON on arators —_s assem bled By po-cal pot manufacturers and 
PER at figures y: satisfactory dairy or, 
On ag Te 

Bann Oi Cream Separators and complete catalog. 


WM. GALLOWAY CoO. 
BOX 223 WATERLOO, IOWA 

























ay Sine fitted. Both gear 
shafts, and both fowl 
spindle bearings sup- 






























































Separators = 

shipped from Fed = 

=/ hearest you— Minneapolis, 
Council Bluffs, Chicago, 

Waterloo or Kansas City. 
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Tide-Mill 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE i, 


CHAPTER XXV 
TO RESCUE THE MUD-SILL 


After the funeral, Mart and Lute 
stopped to do some business in town, 
while Letty and the three younger broth- 
ers hastened to take the first train for 
Tammoset 

“I've the strangest feeling,”’ Letty said, 
“that something isn’t right with mother.” 

“I don’t see what can have happene d 
to her,”’ replied Tush. gut I can’t help 
feeling skittish about the dam.” 

Starting to walk home from the Tam- 
moset station, they were surprised to 
meet a number of people coming up the 
road, who gave them curious, excited 
looks They hurried on, meeting more 
and more; and passing the brow of the 
hill, saw two scattered throngs moving 
slowly up both shores of the river, con- 
verging at the bridge, and from there 


groups and pairs, 
Dempford. 


streaming off thinly, i: 
toward Tammoset and 


“The dam; the dam!" exclaimed the 
boys, making a sudden onward rush. 

All was over when they reached home. 
The last of the youngsters was slipping 
from the tree down the bank, on the 
summit of which the widow still stood, 
with gray head uncovered, propped upon 
her crutches. 


mother!"" Rush exclaimed, 
to her side. What is it?” 
very pale, but quite calm now, 
coming caused her emotions to 


Mother! as 
he sprang 

She was 
until his 
Bure. ip again 

“You what has 
said, pointing to the spot 
had been. 

lle gave a savage cry of grief and rage. 

“There's nothing to be said,” she con- 


she 
dam 


done,” 
the 


been 


where 


see 


tinued, checking a sob, ‘‘but much to be 
done. Where are the boys?” 
“They are coming on a later train. 


Oh!" exclaimed Rush, his face in a spasm 
ef fury and pain, “if we had only been 
here!" 

“It’s well you 
wrong than to have killed someone or 
have been killed yourselves. For I am 
sure one of these two things would have 
happe ned!”’ 

“Something would have happened!’ he 
said. “Oh! to think you were here alone! 
You saw it all?” 

“I saw it all!’ 

“And do you know who did it?” 

“How could I? There were only 
faces I ever saw before—the Dushees.’ 

Dick had already been discovered as he 


were not. Better suffer 


two 


tumbled down the slope at sight of the 
boys; and Rupert and Rodman had been 
for giving him chase and throwing him 
into the river. 

“Was the old reprobate here looking 
on?’ demanded Rush. 


“He was not only looking on, but you 
owe it to him that the mud-sill was torn 
up.” 

The bear. 
heart 


wrong seemed too great to 
Rush struggled with his bursting 
for a moment, then said: 

“Never mind! this isn't the sring 
the clothes-line, boys! we'll save what we 
can. Letty, help~mother into the house.” 

Letty, whom the boys had outrun, had 
now come up, and was clinging to her 
mother’s side. Rush left them, and hur- 
ried down the path to the lower story of 
the mill, where he met our old acquaint- 


‘ 
end? 


ance, the gray-coated Tammoset police- 
man. 
The policeman smiled—not at all like 


One caught in bad business, but rather as 
if he had been engaged in some praise- 
worthy action. 

“I think,” he said, ‘‘you will find your 
property has been carefully protected. I 


haven't allowed anybody to go into the 
mill or to damage anything.” 
Rush regarded him with wrathful 


amazement. 
“Perhaps you expect some reward from 
us?” 


“I don’t ask it,” replied the man in 
gray, bowing complacently, with a look 
which implied that a reward would not 
be unwelcome. “I have only done my 
duty. The dam had to go, you know. 
We've seen the last of that.” 

“The last of it?’ echied Rush, with 


angry scorn, 

“The last if it!’ the man in gray re- 
peated, positively. ‘An injunction will 
be applied for at once, to prevent you 
from rebuilding it.” 

“Why didn’t you have the mill torn 
away, too?” said Rush. “Don’t you see 
it projects twenty feet into the river? It 
may be in the way of some nice little 
pleasure skiff sometime!” 

He did not wait to hear the man’s reply 
to this fierce sarcasm, but, having bent 
into a hook-like shape the end of a long 
iron rod which he found in the back shop, 
he hastened with it down the river, ac- 
companied by Rupert with a pole and 
Rodman with the clothes-line. 








They descried the mud-sill lodged in a 
bend, and some Argonauts in a boat pok- 
ing one end of it, as if to set it afloat 
again. 


“Let that timber alone!” 
Rush sent his voice pefore him, while 
running with full speed. The Argonauts 


poked and pulled with their oars harder 
than ever, 
“I warn you!” he shouted. 
ber belongs to me!” 
As they did not desist, but seemed has- 
tening to get the sill out of reach from 
the shore, he caught up a stone weighing 


“That tim- 


three or four pounds, and, running up 
within hurling distance, flung it with all 
his might. 

It struck the boat between wind and 
water, With a crash and a splash which 
sent the Argonauts paddling off in a 
hurry. Rupe and Rod, following along 
the shore, let fly smaller stones, one of 
which fell into the boat, while another 
went whizzing over two swiftly ducking 
heads. 

“Thieves! robbers! cowards!"”” Rush 
shouted, having first thrown the hook- 
like end of his rod over the timber. “You 


do your dirty work in the night-time, or 
when only women are at home, but you 
run from two or three boys! Come back 
here if you want your boat smashed!” 

“We've nothing to do with you,” a big- 
voiced Argonaut shouted back. ‘Our 
business was with the dam.” 

“My business is with the dam, too!” 
cried Rush. “I know you, Milt Buzrow; 
and if I see you touch one of those planks 
by the shore down yonder, I'll follow and 


stone your boat all the way to Demp- 
ford!” 

Buzrow exhibited his courage by bel- 
lowing back some heavy threat; but for 


some reason he and his fellow Argonauts 


did not think it worth their while to 
meddle with any of the drift-wood. 
Rush called to his brothers, and with 


their help soon had the timber alongside 
the bank. 

“We won't try to get it home now,” he 
said. ‘“‘The tide will turn in a little while 
and help us. Stay here and hold on te 
it, while Ww and borrow Mr. Rumney’s 
boat.”’ 

He hurrie hack up the river to the 
bridge, crosse.. over, and found the farm- 
er walking leisurely toward his’ barn, 
Rush stated his errand. 

“My boat? What do you want it for?’ 
Mr. Rumney replied, good-naturedly. 

“Does it make any difference what I 
want it for?’’ Rush asked, rather sharp- 
ly, thinking his rustic neighbor was also 
in sympathy with the enemy. 

“Wall, mabby!"” said the farmer. “If 
you want it for any ordinary purpose, I 
say you can take it. 3ut if you want it 
to save your timbers and put back your 
dam—” 

“That’s just what I want it for!” 
Rush, with headlong frankness. 

“In that case, I don’t care to stir up 
the prejudice of the Argue-nots ag’in me. 
So I sha'n’t say you can take it. But 
see here!’ the farmer added, confiden- 
tially, as Rush was turning awWay in furi- 
ous disgust; “if anybody should come 
and take the boat without leave, and nev- 
er say I let ’em, they wouldn't be prose- 


said 


cuted. They'll find the oars behind the 
hen house.” 

“Thank you,” said Rush. 

“Don’t thank me, for I don’t know 


nothin’ about it, you know. I’ve seen how 
you boys have been treated, and I should 
not blame ye if you took any boat you 
could lay hands on.” 

The farmer was entering his barn. But 
he now turned back and added: 

“Or anything else, for that matter. By 
the way, did you know the Argue-nots 
are preparing to build a platform around 
the side of their boat-house? They’ve got 
the posts and lumber on the spot. Don’t 
tell anybody I said that to you, neither.” 

“I don’t see what that is to us,’’ Rush 
replied. ‘“‘Though they rob us of our 
dam, we can't go and steal their stuff in 
return.” 

“Of course not,” said the farmer, with 
a broad and somewhat significant smile— 
“of course not.” And he entered the 
barn. 

“He thinks we can destroy their prop- 
erty as they have destroyed ours,” Rush 
thought, as he walked slowly back to the 
road. “And I am mad enough to! I 
should like to put a keg of powder under 
their boat house and blow it to the moon! 
Or sink the commodore’s yacht in the 
deepest part of the lake!” 

For the first time in his life he felt 
how revengeful, how desperately wicked, 
even an honest, well-meaning boy could 
be when fired by wrong. He wanted to 
go that night, and, by the help of a 


of corn each. 
of all the members was 63 bushels. 
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HE map shows you the climate in which 

you live—how damp or how dry it is. 

Paint, to last, must fit the particular 
climate where it is to be used. Youcan be 
assured of paint success only by using paints 
that have been tested and made to resist 
climatic conditions 


cee) Lincoln 
| Climatic Paints 


are made by four different formulas, each scientifically adapted 
to one of the four climatic divisions of the United States. 
These divisions are shown on the map below. 
Damp climates are marked No.1. Medium climates are marked 
No. 2. Dry climates No. 3, and very dry or arid climates No. 4. 

The right paint for each climate is marked on thecan in 
the same symbol. Thousands of paint users will tell you that 
Lincoln Climatic Paint has no equal for durability—that itis the 
only paint that can give satisfaction because it’s the only paint 
made especially for this climate. 

Ask your dealer for “Lincoln” Paints. Thename “Lincoln” 
on paint for any surface, new or old, indoors or outdoors, as- 
sures you the greatest possible paint economy and satisfaction. 


Home Painting Books Free 


Write for our paint books—books telling about ‘‘Home Painting Jobs”~ 
and how paints are adjusted to climatic conditions, 


LINCOLN PAINT & COLOR CO. 
Dept. 22 Lincoln, Nebraska 
Factories: Lincoln, Neb., and Dallas, Tex. 
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match and a few shavings, send the new 
boat house roaring up into the sky ina 
wild cloud of smoke and flame. 

But he had a steadfast, prudent nature, 
which helped him to put ail such evil 
fancies quickly out of his mind. Besides, 
he had something else to think of now. 







IS Years On The Market 
Never ADissatisfied User 


Queen Cupolas have that record. We've ‘ie | 





making them for more than fifteen years, 
and they are today giving satisfaction to 









He had not wished to be seen going | thousands of farmers. Nota single user 
directly from Mr. Rumney’s barn to the dissatisfied. 
boat. He therefore walked back to the ¥ E EN 
bridge; then, appearing suddenly’ to 
change his mind, he leaped the fence, Cc U Pp oO L A og 


ran to the hen house for the oars, and a 
minute later might have been seen push- 
ing off in the boat and rowing rapidly 
down the river. 





satisfy because they do what a 
cupola should do—ventilate your 






barn. They’re strong, handsome, 
durable and highly efficient. Light 
in weight and —, put on. Made 
of high grade galvanized steel. 
Rain proof. Snow proof. st 
om. Bird’s nest proof. 









(Continued next week) 












Send Boys to San Francisco—Iowa boys 


who win the acre corn growing champion- 
ships in their counties this year will get 


the 





Panama-Pacific Expo- 
fall. The 


department of the 


a free trip to 


sition at San Francisco next 





agricultural extension 





lowa State College has aiready arranged 
to send the champion from four of the ba 


counties of the state, and this list will be 
increased rapidly. Director R. K. Bliss 
hopes that these arrangements can ve 
made in at least fifty or sixty counties, 
and if that is done the winners will be 
sent in a special train. The boys will 
not merely get a chance to see the expo- 
sition in San Francisco, but they will also 
have a chance to the exposition at 
San Diego and to visit Los Angeles, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
other places of interest in the west. The 
First National Bank of Cherokee was the 
first in Iowa to provide a fund of $135, to 
pay the expenses of a trip of one boy of 
Cherokee county to San Francisco. The 
First National Bank of Vinton followed 
by providing the prize for the champion 


eap as Wood *..735 


and Farm Fence. Sell direct, shipping to 
users Only at manufacturers’ prices. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 967 10th St. - Terre Haute, (od, 





see 


spool, $1.45. W 
$ CATALOG full of big bargains. 
interlocking Fence Co. 
Box 26 orton, Illinois. 

















corn grower of Benton county. The Citi- Dr Direct from Factory 
zens Savings Bank of Cedar Falls has 4 12 Pecnreny oy = 
taken care of Blackhawk county, and ar- } ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZE —4 





rangements have been made in Greene 
county for sending the winner from there. 
Other bankers and business men who de- 
sire to take care of other counties should 
communicate immediately with Director 
Bliss, at Ames. Last year more than 
1,100 boys were in the corn club contest. 
It is hoped that this year the number 
will be increased very largely. Last year 
the boys grew from one to thirty acres 
The average record yield 


New Catalog with Bargain Prices 
and sample to test. Mail to Dept. 72 ¢ 
Brows Fence & WireCo. Cleveland, 0. 


The Burmeister Cultivator Shovel 


will save the corn roots. Has been on the 
market eight years, fully guaranteed. Price reduced 
this year to $3.00 per set of four, or $4.00 
per set of six shovels. Booklet free 

CHAS. BUBMEISTER, 
Bex E69, Sutherland, low’ 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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VACCINATE 
WITH 


and save the animals. 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 














MINERAL"? 
HEAVE ¥ears 






$8 Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Make Your Auto 
Pay its Keeps 


FOR QUICK TRIPS to market with milk, produce, 
ro stock or grain, and return with Sevielens 
or farm necessities, attach this trailer to yourautoin 
a jitfy. Carries 1000 pounds and doesn’t interfere 
with your auto as a pleasure vehicle. 











FITS ANY AUTO—STANDS THE BUMPS 
The Curtis Patent Hitch assures perfect trailing 
which is absoluteiy necessary to a trailer’s success. 
Steel chassis and cross springs afford great durability 
iease onload. Write for 
Special Introductory Offer 
and catalog. wt e want selling agents in every locality, 





UNIVERSAL TRAILER COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ills. 











BARN ROOFING 
Samples FREE! 


Order your roofing 

direct from our fae- 
tory at factory prices 
and save money. 
Get it from established 
house. In business 18 
years. GUARANTEED COR- 
RUGATED STEEL ROOFING. 


steel. Will last a life 

time and never rust. 

Ping and fireproof. We will cut it to 

fit yourroof free. Complete 


catalog free—Roofing, Portable Garages, 
Galvanized Steel Tanks and our Angle Iron 
Fence Post—the best and eheapest on the 
market. Small sample of post free. 

Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
5108. W.2dSt., Des Moines, Ia. 














Veterinary Queries 




















MANGE IN HORSES. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a remedy for mange 
in horses.” 

This itching disease, which is espe- 
cially common around the head, mane, 
tail and back, is caused by a minute mite. 
To get the best of the mite, it is neces- 
sary to scrub the affected parts with a 
warm coal tar dip solution or decoction 
of tobacco made by boiling one and a half 
ounces of tobacco in two pints of water. 
Whichever solution is used, it is wise to 
wash all woodwork, harness, curry combs, 
blankets, etc., with it, to kill the mites 
which may infest them. Treatment should 
be repeated within-ten or fifteen days, 
to kill all mites which may have hatched 
out from eggs in the meantime. It takes 
thorough and repeated applications to get 
the best of the trouble. 


TORN TEAT. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT have a Jersey cow that jumped over 
a wire fence last fall and nearly cut off 
one of her front teats. I called in a phy- 
sician and had the wound sewed up; but 
the stitches did not hold. I then used 
some adhesive plaster to try to hold the 
flap of the teat in place until it grew to- 
gether, but it was not a success. The 
injured teat leaks, and I have been un- 
able thus far to do anything to remedy 
it. What would you suggest? The cow 
is a very valuable animal, and I would be 
pleased to have some advice as to reme- 
dying the defect. She is now giving milk, 
and will be fresh again in the middle of 
May.” 

Since this cow is to be fresh again in 
the middle of May, we suggest that our 
correspondent dry her up at once. It is 
difficult to fix up a leaking teat as long 
as the cow is giving milk. After she is 
dry, our correspondent should call in a 
physician or a veterinarian and have the 
teat stitched up again. Preliminary to 
stitching, it may be necessary to cut 
away a little skin which may have formed 
around the edge of the wound, so that 
healing will take place more readily. After 
stitching, the whole may be covered with 
collodion. If it is necessary to do any 
milking before the teat is entirely healed 
up, a teat tube should be used. 


PROUDFLESH. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“IT have two work horses that got into 
the fence last fall and cut themselves 
quite badly, and the wounds do not heal. 
I think there is proudflesh in them. They 
scab over, but there is a white looking 
flesh underneath that will not heal. [If 
the scab is taken off, the wound bleeds 
badly. Can you give me a remedy? Also 
please give me a remdy for fresh wire 
cuts.” 

To get rid of proudflesh, any one of a 
number of caustics may be used. Ter- 
chloride of antimony, silver nitrate, nit- 
rie acid, or powdered bluestone will an- 
swer the purpose. Some get good results 
by searing the proudflesh with a hot 
iron. After the proudflesh has been re- 
moved by one of these methods, the part 
should be dressed daily with some good 
antiseptic. One part of bichloride of mer- 
cury in 1,090 parts of water, or one part 
of any coal tar dip in 100 parts of water, 
will do nicely. 

For fresh wire cuts, use either of the 
antiseptic solutions which we have men- 
tioned. One of our readers says that he 
has secured excellent results with pow- 
dered slaked lime. We have never tried 
this, and do not know how it works. 





QUEER PIG TROUBLE. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Yesterday a fine Poland China sow far- 
rowed six nice pigs. Two of them came 
with a kind, of tumor on the center of 
the head. One is as large as a quarter, 
and the other is smaller. These tumors 
are quite soft, and filled with a sticky 
fluid. I opened the larger one today and 
let it drain out, but do not think that 
this will do much good. What is the 
cause of this, and what is the remedy 
for the case?” 

In the spring of 1913 one of our Mis- 
souri readers wrote as follows concerning 
this trouble: 

“A number of my pigs come with what 
looks like a water blister on the fore- 
head. Usually it is about the size of the 
end of the finger. After a day or two, 
the blister either breaks or is absorbed, 
and the pigs seem to suffer no inconven- 
ience from it, except that I have noticed 
in the past that such pigs, as they grow 
older, have a habit of rolling the head 
from side to side as they run or walk. 
Can you tell me the cause of this growth, 
and whether the motion of the head to 
which I refer really has anything to do 
with it?” 

We have looked through our veterinary 
literature and have asked for information 
through the paper, but have been unable 
to find out anything concerning the cause 
or cure of this trouble, 











Prices put down another notch be- 
cause our wonderful volume of 
sales. And quality better than ever! 
The very finest material, the — 
est class of ski workmanshi ip 
rior finish. All parts stan 
ed and alike and trued up to 
/ the thousandth part of an inch. Sim. 
J proved om, 2 ‘ewer Rg easy 
starting, economical in fuel, built 
withevery modern gas engine im- 
provement! Our great factory vol- 
lume and improved manufacturing 
facilities permit us to drop the price and to- 
day we are — Site lower than ever. 
That's why own go prices. 


SAVEMONEY! 


is no reason on earth whe you should pay 
x... ng te Lon ef engine prices for the engine you 
need on — farm today. They could not built 
better, they could not be desi; along better me- 
chanical lines, they could not sold to you with less 
selling expense if we charged twice as much as these 
> low Galloway prices! 
ad u cannot afford to p ap tome for a gasoline 
ecause you will not t get — horse power, 
which 4 is large bore, long stroke, heavy weight and 
low speed, and long engine life, meaning genuine 
engine user’s satisfaction, because it cannot pro- 
duced for less money than we offer Galloway engines 
for at these new low price 
We have a. in all the big engine factories. Our 
experts on engine production and our facto 
intendent know the methods of engine and imple- 
ment building in all the factories in the country and 
y know and we know that good engines amos 
cannot be built for less money than these new low 
Galloway engine prices, There is good, sound, com- 
mon sense in this argument. I want you to read it 


BUY NOW! 


Why wait longer for that pamping ine bn 
labor saver? Why put it off another day? 2‘Why w 
about the summer water supply and about now yea 
are going t to get those little odd jobs done—every one 
can be ed by one of the small Galloway pump- 


ing and aera purpose engines. 
te ‘you have big jo cbs to do the new Gziloway Mas- 


terpiece Big Six at this new low price is just the 
engine for you. Pulls as much as the average 8 h. 
p. engine and if speeded up would temporarily de- 
velop 8 h. p. the same as the light weight engines 
which are called 7 and 8 h. p. ensines and sold to you 
for less fooe Bin Sn the price of this new Galloway 
Masterpiece Six. The Masterpiece Big Six en- 
gine is built foe long, hard, continuous engine user’s 
satisfaction on the ‘arm and in the factory. Compare 
it point for point—its weight, its bore and aticee: 
its fuel economy, fts improved down-to-the-minute 
—_ yn, with any other engine on the market. We 
it to you on trial for this parison, 


DON’T CET FOOLED 


by the kind of talk intended to sell you light weight, 
small bore and short = high speed engines that 
will rack themselves to pieces in a short time if re- 
quired to af = a te their manufacturers claim 
me will 

When. ou ay a horse you don’t want a Shetland 
pony! You want power and plenty of it, so the en- 
gine won’t lay down on the job. 
















































Orders are pouring in. Let us send you our new big 
1915 engine book and complete catalog and refer you to 
pos £3, aah sing a Galloway 









“THE WM. i 
225 Galloway Station 





Eve ne from the 
134h4 PD. to the 16 h. +4 “Giant M 
built to pull separators and o ; 
kinds of heavy work, is built on per- 
fected mechanical lines and with the 2 
highest grade of engineering skill. 11-2hp 
Goes out of our factories prepa 
to tackle the lightest or hardest jo! 
and handle it successfully and ene. 
nomically. This 1 3-4 h.p. air cooled 

23.75 will handle churns, 
separators, | pum 
washing machines, do all kinds 
light quick work at slight cost. 




















Our water cooled engines 1% h. 
Pp. ($34.75) to 24 h. p. ($39.50) 
at these prices will handle light 
wood-working machiner 
power shop tools, will handle 
pumps in deep wells, run two TO 
or three small jobs at one time. 


They are built with and with- 
out magnetos, extremely sim- 50 
ple. can be operated by any 


0-year old boy and are always 
ready to work. 






















This new 1915 Galloway Masterpiece Big Six engine ia 
the same design as all the Galloway engines from4 to 


16 h. p.—heavy weight, long stroke, large bore, Hereu- 
les cylinder head, new Galloway 

economy carburetor, (only found on 

Galloway engines) large water et. ° 

increased coolii surfaces, 

valves in engine head, built in mag perenne 
neto, (extra, bearings adjustable, 














WATERLOO, IOWA 








“A Factory Made Rack 








H Why build a rack when you can buy a BURNHAM RACK cheaper? Built 
m@ from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and rods—no nails to 
work loose. Painted with pure linseed oil paint in 
attractive colors. 


BURNHAM MFG. CO., 


at a Home Made Price” 


Write for prices and description. 


Charles City, lowa 











Save All the Hay—Pay Big Profits 


Galvanized—Corrugated—Extra Quality Coating 
More economical than barns or-permanent sheds. Easy to put on and 
take off. Made in sections, thus occupying little space when not in use. 
piade in all sizes. Are wate r-tight and rust-proof. Can’t blow off. 
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Hammitt, Hardy, Neb., 
a ya more for stack rotectad ® with 


our cover preserved my hay fine. I eet 3 
your cover than for other stacks i ingame field.’ 
‘or your 


tack. Bet! TA 
and special introductory oe 


Tho Martin Metal Stack Cover Ce., 314 N. Mosel St., Wichita,Kan. 
Stocks earried in Wi Omaha. Neb.; and Canton, Ohie, 


ichita, Kan.; Portland, Ore.; 








WHAT st LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 





them. 








If you insist hard enough 
on Cypress Lumber and Shingles, 
your local dealer will provide [Q New Silo Book, Vol. 37. 
” you insist hard enough. ) © Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol, 20. 
IT’S UP TO YOU— 
for your own sake, not ours 


Suppose you READ UP on 
Cypress; The Cypress Booklets 
areFREE. (They’rethe Standard 
reference work on Lumber Values) § State 


So. Cypress Mfrs.” Ass'n. 
101 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orieans, or 
101 Heard Nat!. Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Please send me the books, FREE, 
marked in the following squares: 
(Plans) 
() Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 


C] Carpentry Book (12 plans) Vol. 36. 
Cj Shingle House, Vol. 29. (Plans) 
(J U. S. Gow’t Report on Cypress. 





R. F. D. 
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ramento Valley, California, the 

















fore the grantor acquired both quarters, 


inherited had she 


oa +] 11 5 
712 (20) WALLACES’ FARMER April 30, 1915, 
a i 
SCOPY of the SACRAMENTO VALLEY — years, the line so established is the divi- ing property will be divided ,. lally 
FREE MONTHLY will be sent to anyone . e sion line between such tracts. So, in the among the children. : 
interested in the wonderful Sac- I egal Inquiries present case, if ten years had elapsed be- 2. Property that the wife would haye 


richest valley in the world. Unlimited opportu- 
nities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting 
a home in the finest climate on earth. 


- Write to Sacramen.- 
to Valley Monthly, CALIFORNIA 
B 
22x Sacramento, 





$450 PER ACRE DOWN 


BALANCE 20 YEAR'S 5/ 





Rich*cut-over land in the clover belt. Near 
Bemidji, Blackduck and Kelliher 
Lambermen—Not Landmen—Hence Our Easy Terms. 


CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send for our new list. 
940 First National Soo Line Building, 








ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If £0, you should first get a copy of ou 
has ‘ands advertised in it from near}s aT 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
nh its columns. 

E stablished 19 years and reaches 8, 
ssue, #5” of whom are farmers on rural] routes. 
25c today for one year's subscription 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 97, Traer, Iowa 


Better Than Homesteads 


Write for information on our “*half earnings’’ 
plan 1 gec a farm home of your own in North 
Dakota. Flax crop on breaking w 
of money the i rst year We h ave abou 
rections te 








200 readers each 
send 











ation. No 
cash pay da. Your rent money 
pays for the farm under our plan. Address 
HACKNEY LAND CHEDIT CO., 
Hackney mS» st. eoenagie Minn. 








u penn War wens hi igh prices ior al rakes: 
cap farm and factory products he result wil be 
a big increase in the value of farm lands. 


IOWA FARMS, $5 PER ACRE DOWN 





To close partnership wil! se)] four farms we own 
in Emu et county, lowa— 160, 240, 320 and + acres 
ell tiled, finely improved, fenced and 

#5.00 per acre down, 0.10 per acre 





6, balancetosuit. For full 
address owners, 


HUNTER BROS., 7th and Grand, Des Moines. lowa 


220 ACKES, 2 miles 
from town. Almost 
level. Fine clover soll. 


Choice, modern brick house, 12 rooms, fur- 
nace, mode rn bath room; good barn, 45x80; 
ld 


information, 











+ mile to beautiful lake; best 
land; $75 an acre. Beautiful home 
Ask for details and lst of other 8. V. R. HAYES, 


203 Ashton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TEN DOLLARS DOWN AND TEN DOLLARS A 
MONTH WITHOUT INTEREST 












will buy forty acres of farming land in the Anwil 
Lake Cor ity, Vilas Cc ty. Wis. The 
Sanborn n akers Contract wil! help 





ed means. Contract now for forty 
1 Lake Co ——. Cou © unity in 
coming live lair Lend and 


the man with lim 
in the Anv 


acres 
Vilas County, the 


stock, ¢ 
i potato section of Upper Wisconsin 


Ww 
Sanborn Investment Co., 432 Peoples Gas Bidg., ,— 


200 lowa Farm Homes 
Por Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 





Murray, lowa 





Ut ARE LOOKING FOR 


GOOD WELL IMPROVED FARM LANDS 


nthe heart of the corn belt and at the right price 
and terms, write the Blooming Pratrie Land Co. for 
st BLOOMING PRAIRIE LAND CO., 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 


Corn and Clover Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASH ER MURS RRAY Wadena, Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA CORN BELT 


Best soil and productivity; schools and church 
advantages unexcelled. Write today for farm list 
and literatur CURTIS-SAW YER LAND 
CO.. St. James, Minn. 


Are You Looking for a Bargain 


I deal in bargains and can deliver 



























lows farm 


FREMONT 8S. GIBSON, 
zens Nat'l Bank Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terme. 
c¢. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


f farm 2¢ miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine im vements and the best of soil. Many other 


tine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 
War Means Farmers 


ill be in de- 
an acre. 























“Box 305, 


FAAST LAND CO., Conrath, Wis. 





th new list of New 
kK improved farms 
2 1 request. Address McBuRNEY & Co., 
le “Bi cK. Syracuse. N. Y.. or 703 Fisher 


FO, i1,ino-s 





Our Farmer’ $ Almanac \ 


scent 








Southern Minnesota Corn Farms For Sale 


Blue Eart oe on Faribault counties. For 


an 


A. ‘Bn. ‘SCHROEDER. 


Mankato. Minn. 

















Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subecribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always aceompany inqutfries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
Ootbers. The full name ard address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legs) inquiries on a sepcrate sheet of paper. 








MAKE A WILL. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“We have taken Wallaces’ Farmer for 
eighteen years, and have received very 
much help from it. Ve want your ad- 
vice in a matter of interest to my wife 
and myself. We have been married for 
twelve years. We have no children. Prac- 
tically all the property we have has been 
secured during that time by hard work 
and economy. We have no real estate at 
present, but have quite a little live stock 
and other personal property, and we have 
money in the savings bank. The question 


s, how things so that in 
either of us, 
with the 
of other 


can we arrange 
the event of the death of 
right along 
without the interference 
court bother. We have no 
debts, and we adhere to a cash policy. 
The savings bank fund is all right, be- 


the other can f0o0 
business, 


relatives or 


cause that is payable to either of us, but 
the personal property would, as we under- 
stand it, have to pass through the hands 


either one of 
arrange it 
our property will 
without a 


of an adt ninistrator in case 
How can we 
title to all 
survivor 


s should die. 
so that the 
pass throngh to the 


lot of trouble and expense?” 
Probably the easy and simple way to 
cover this matter is for both husband and 





wife to make individual wills, and be- 
queath their property to one another. A 
form which would be satisfactory for this 
purpose, is about as follows: 

I, John Jones, of the town of —---, 
county of ———, and state of , do 
make this, my last will and testament, 
hereby revoking all former wills by me 
at any time made. 

I give, devise and bequeath all my 
property, real and personal, which I may 
own at the time of my death, to my wife, 
Mary Jones. 

I hereby nominate my wife, Mary 


to be the sole 
last will and 
she may be 
bond, 

In witness 


Jones, executor of this, my 
testament, and direct that 
permitted to serve without 
have, to this, my 


whereof, I 


last will and testament, consisting of 
— sheets of paper, subscribed my 
name this —— day of — 1915, 


(Signature of testator) 
that on 


1915, at (name of town or 


We hereby this - 


day of 


certify 


county, Illinois, John 
personally known, did in 
sign the foregoing instru- 
declared the same to be his 


township) in ——-— 
Jones, to us 
our presence 


ment, and 


last will and testament, and we, at his 
request, and in his presence, and in the 
presence of each other, do hereunto sub- 


scribe our names as witnesses thereto. 
(Signatures of at least two witnesses) 
The wife should, in the same manner, 


make her will, bequeathing all of her 
property to the husband. The wills, after 
being duly executed and witnessed, may 
be deposited with the clerk of the court 


of the 
Upon the 
presented to the 


county in which the parties reside, 
death of either, the will may he 
probate court. It is of 


course necessary that the will pass 
through the regular court procedure, but 
such a will as we have indicated is very 


will be no costs worth 
survivor will con- 
possession of the 


simple, and there 
speaking of, and the 
tinue in undisturbed 
property. 


LINE FENCE DISPUTE. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Three years ago I purchased a quar- 
ter section of land. The adjoining quar- 
ter was purchased six months later by a 
neighbor. We bought the two pieces 
from a man who had inherited both quar- 
ters. <A division fence between the two 
quarters has been established for perhaps 
twenty years. My well is just inside the 
line, and my buildings are located on two 


acres taken out of my neighbor's quar- 
ter. My neighbor claims that the line 
properly belongs twelve feet further on 


me, and has already re-built twenty rods 
of division fence on this new line. If it 
is carried clear through, it will put my 
well over on his land. The two farms 
have changed hands several times, and 
the old line has always been accepted as 
the proper one. Can it be changed by 
any legal process? Would the fact that 
one man owned both quarters at the time 
I purchased have any bearing on the di- 
vision line?” 

The general rule of law governing cases 
of this character is that where a division 
line between two tracts of land has been 

efinitely marked by the erection and 
maintenance of a fence which has been 
recognized by the owners as the division 
line and to which they have occupied and 
ted land without objection under a 
claim. “ef ownership for more than ten 





then the fence would have become the 
true boundary line. But as he owned both 
time he transferred 


pieces at the 
tracts, we are of the opinion that the de- 


these 


scription in the deeds of the representa- 
tive grants would determine this ques- 
tion. 

As the amount here involved is quite 


advise that yo 
competent at- 
ssion of your 
you as 


considerable, we would 
take the matter up with a 
torney, who, with the 
deed and all the facts, can advise 
to your rights. 


posse 


WIRES ON TELEPHONE POLES OF 
ANOTHER COMPANY. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Is there any law that will hinder us 
from putting telephone wires on the 
of another company and attaching phones 
—providing we are willing to pay some- 


poles 





thing, as most of us are renters and do 
not like to build a new line and fill the 
road with obstructions?” 


The only way that this could be 
complished would be by the consent of 
the telephone company that owns the 


ac- 


poles. Under Section 2158 of the Code of 
lowa, any person or firm is entitled to 
construct telephone and telegraph lines 
along the public roads of the state, but 


as this company is the first one in the 
road, you would first have to obtain their 
consent to use their poles to string your 
wires. However, there would be nothing 
to prevent you from erecting poles of 
your own along the same road. 


DOGS RUNNING AT LARGE. 
writes: 
“TI would like to knéw how 
of a bunch of dogs that are 
siderable damage on my place. 
of hounds are running through my fields, 
chasing rabbits, and whenever they find 
a trail they will make unearthly noises 
for hours at a time. They have caused 
several runaways, déstroyed the pheas- 
ants and their nests here in the state 
game reserve, and we have good reasons 
to believe they are spreaders of hog 
cholera and other stock diseases. Would 
like to know if we have any state law 
whereby we can compel the owners of 
these dogs to keep them at home.” 
There is no statute in this state pro- 
hibiting dogs from running at large, al- 
though in Section .2340 of the Code of 
Iowa, it provides that it shall be lawful 
for any person to kill any dog caught in 
the act of worrying, maiming, or killing 
any domestic animal, or any dog attack- 
ing or attempting to bite any person. If 
you could catch these dogs on the place, 
you could take them into custody, and 
hold them until the owner had paid any 
damage which they might have caused. 


PAYMENT FOR: HOG TONIC. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Last summer I ordered through an 
agent a barrel of hog tonic, and a couple 
of self feeders. I put in one part salt to 
two parts tonic in the feeder, and kept it 
in a clean place, where the hogs had ac- 
cess to it at all times. This was the way 
they directed me to do it. They had no 
other supply of salt, but they would not 
touch the tonic, although I kept it before 
them until ready for market. The agent 
made great claims for it, but that was 
not written in the order. It has proved 
absolutely worthless, but I have not yet 
paid them for it. have offered to pay 
them for the self fe@Jers, and to return 
the tonic. Can they by law compel me to 
pay for this tonic?” 

No, you would not have to pay for this 
tonic unless you had used it, for even 
though the order was unconditional, it is 
a general rule of law that when a manu- 
facturer or dealér contracts to supply an 
article which he manufactures or pro- 
duces, or in which he deals, to be applied 
to a particular purpose, so that the buyer 
necessarily trusts to the judgment or skill 
of the manufacturer: or dealer, there is 
an implied term of warranty that it shail 
be reasonably fit for the purpose to which 
it is to ve applied. 


INHERITANCE OF PROPERTY. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“(1) Who gets the wife’s property when 
she dies? (2) Who gets what she will 
inherit under the same circumstances? 
(3) If the husband dies, leaving one child, 
how is the property divided? Do the wife 
and child inherit what the husband would 
have fallen heir to if he had lived?” 

1. If the wife dies without a will, and 
the husband survives her, he will get 
one-third of all her property; the remain- 


An Iowa subscriber 
to get rid 
doing con- 

A bunch 














lived will be divided jp 
the same way, that is to say, the hus. 
band will receive one-third and th: i}- 
dren the balance. If there are i] 





receive 
and the 
parents oj 


dren, the husband would 
half of all the property, 
one-half would go to the 
wife. 

3. The wife would get one-third ang 
the children would get the bala: 
would also inherit on the same } S 
property that the husband would 
herited had he lived. 








DESCENT OF PROPERTY, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“A widower dies, leaving cons able 
property to be divided among his children 
and grandchildren, The sons and daugh- 
ters, parents of the grandchildren, dieq 
some time ago. To what portion, if any 


are the grandchildren entitled?” ‘ 


If this widower died without a will, hig 


property would be distributed among hig 
children in equal shares. If the children 
are dead, then the property which would 
have gone to them, will go to the grand. 
children, the latter inheriting the part 


which would have gone to their respective 
parents. Suppose, for example, the wid- 


ower had three children, all of whom 
were living. His property would he gdj- 
vided among them in parts of one-third 
each. Since these three children are dead, 


however, the 
among their 


property would be divided 
children, each family get- 
tng. one-third. If one of his children left 
only one child, another two children, and 
the third three, the one child would get 
one-third of the property, the two chil- 
dren of the other family would get one- 
third, and the three children of the third 
family would get one-thrid. 


INFRINGEMENT C OF PATENT. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“If an article is patented, 

right to make it for 
The making of a patented invention for 
amusement or for scientific investigation, 


have I the 
my own use.” 


with no intention to use it practically, ig 
not an actionable infringement on such 
patent; but if the article is to be put to 


actual use, it would 
fringement, even 
for personal use. 


FANCY SEED POTATOES tral New York. 


ers and Petoshies, 
#1.00 in 10 bushel lots; under 10 bushels, $1.10. 
D. J. MYERS, Greensburg, Ind. 


constitute an in- 
though it was purely 











We cae on farm by month by man and 
wife, young couple. Always worked on farm. 
Christian people J.P. Miller, Cantril, Ja 


SSS FOR YOUR IDEAS SSS 


Guide Book on Patents and What to Invent sent free. 
C. PAGE JONES, 1676 Irving St., Washington, D.C. 


$4650 Income Last Year 
Big Modern Farm; Easy Terms 


Owner has made big money on this splendid New 
York state farm; now wants to retire and take it 
easy; 100 acres level machine-worked fields cut 1@ 
tons hay besides other crops, 95 acres spring-watered 
pasture, 20 acres wood, 100 apple and other fruit 
trees; 2 story 12-room residence, barn 52x‘2, siio, 
several other barns, 7-room tenant house. poultry 
house, other buildings; one mile tocreamery, school, 
churches, etc. This is a splendid farm and a remark- 
able bargain at $10,000, on easy terms. Ful! details, 
traveling directions, etc., page 23, ‘‘Strout’s Farm 
Catalogue 33,” avn out; write today for your free 
copy. E. A. STROUT FARM i ae Station 
2687, U niversity Block, Syracuse, N. 


IOWA MAN BUYS 


200 acres in Garden of Eden of all southeast Missouri 
at trustee’s forced sale at $60 an acre. George (ast- 
ner of Newton, Jasper county. Ilowa,bought 20 acres 
joining it last week. This 200 will be worth #150 an 
acre inside of five years. S. E. NEWHOUSE. Agent, 
Dexter, Mo. 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, $30 to #90. Otter Tail 
county boasts of never having had a crop failure, 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, etc. Nearly 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairie farms. Write today for free map, de-crip- 
tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls. Minn. 


CHOICE STOCK FARM 


320 acres, 85 cultivated, 250 fenced; 6 acres orc! ard; 
4-room house; 2 barns, 48x48; other building-: well 
watered; free range. Price $15 acre; terms other 
farms. C. H. MARTIN, Doniphan, Missour!. 


preferred. 


























WwNER wishes to sell 143 acres, 4 mi. from town. 
Good buildings. furnace, telephone, water 1B 
kitchen. HENRY AUSTIN, Lynd, Minn. 


500 Improved Farms in Southern Minnesota 


forsale. For terms and prices write MOREHART- 
ATCHISON LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minn. 


IOWA FARMS The best corn land at somqaare T ices. 
iL 








Large list on request. 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, 








yo for Sear" Illustrated List 
of Western N. Y. farms. Free. Address 
ELLIS BROS., SPRINGVILLE, N.Y. 








A GOOD 320-ACRE FARM FOR SALE 


Located in Buena Vista county, Iowa, 4 miles southwest of Marathon. 
consisting of five-room Trouse. good — crib and granary, hog house, chicken house, good well. fences 0 

e and will need but little more. - 
Buyer assumes a ditch tax of #1.150, due in equal a0 
5 per acre: $2,500 cash down, balance March 1, 1916, except 
annual interest. 
who has limited capital. 
s farm. 


Farm has cunsiderable ti 
heap en chs. 


good shape. 
through a part of the west quarter; 
installments to run seven years 
$21.480 can remain in place unt 
Here is the fsrm for the man. w ith a far 
Iowa, and the price is right. Wew antt 
at this one. 


THOS. SCHMIDT and G. B. WILLHOITE, Owners, 






ly of boys, 
0 sell thi 


Fairly good set of improvements. 





Drain outlet on farm, dredge 









Deed given when this is reduced to & 
There is no better ] 
If you want to buy one, it will pay you %& 


LYTTON, IOWA 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


ago, April 26, 1915.—Our foreign 


igs continues of enormous proportions, 
with exports far in excess of imports, 
and as the European governments invari- 
ably pay cash for their purchases, gold is 
moving all the time this way. The do- 
mestic trade of the United States is also 
expending, and at last the bank clearings 
of the cities of the country, are running 
ahead of a year ago. Manufacturers in 
yarious lines are crowded with work, and 


the Pennsylvania railroad announces that 


$20,000,000 worth of new equipment will 
be expended in the near future. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade speculation in 
wheat goes on actively, although eash 
pusiness is really the principal cause of 
the nusually high prices paid for fu- 
tur The world’s wheat supplies are 
decreasing rapidly, and this is especially 
true of this country’s holdings, which are 
unusually small at present. With ex- 
ports going on at the present rate, the 
supply of wheat to carry over into the 





next crop year will be phenomenally 
light, and low priced wheat looks a long 
W off. Flour shares with the raw ma- 
terial in the upward movement, and a 
short time ago the special northwest 


brands of flour were marked up from 
$8.10 per barrel to $8.30, Our wheat ex- 
ports this season have considerably ex- 
ceeded 285,000,000 bushels, while in addi- 
tion over 40,000,000 bushels have been 


purchased but have not yet cleared, mak- 
ing an aggregate of more than 325,000,000 
bushels out of an estimated season’s sur- 


plus of 349,000,000 bushels. The spring 
wheat acreage will be largely increased, 
and many tracts of land will be plowed 
for that purpose for the first time, while 
the Canadian wheat acreage is placed at 
25 per cent more than a year ago, with 
fine seeding conditions in the northwest- 
ern provinces. Oats have developed firm- 
ness on account of liberal exports of late. 

Funds are plentiful in the banks, and 
the largest Chicago banks are making 
loans on four and five months’ maturities 
at 214 per cent. 

Fresh eggs have been selling freely at 
18%, to 1914 cents per dozen, with sales of 
extras at 21% cents for fillers and 2214 
cents for cartons, while storage packed 
lots went at 2014 to 21 cents. Butter is 
more plentiful and cheaper at 25 to 2714 
cents per pound for desirable offerings, 
with sales of extras to grocers at 30 cents 
for tubs and 31 cents for prints. Pota- 
toes are bringing 40 to 45 cents per bush- 
el Timothy seed sells at $4.50 to $6.25 
per 100 pounds; clover seed at $9 to $12.75 
per 190 pounds, and flaxseed at $1.9242 to 
$1.96 per bushel. 

With the appearance of warm weather 
has come about the usual increasing dis- 
crimination by buyers against the long- 
fed cattle of heavy weight, killers favor- 
ing fat steers, cows and heifers of good 
flesh, especially lots that do not come too 
high, for the dearness of beef these times 
works against large sales of heavy cuts. 
The worst sellers of all are the dairy 
cows, which go frequently at extraordi- 
narily low figures, as buyers are afraid 
of their post-mortem condemnation. On 
Mondays, the cattle receipts come largely 
from states west of here, including sup- 
plies from western Iowa, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska, and 
they are largely yarded in the free divi- 
sion; while the Wednesday receipts come 
largely from states east of here, and are 
yarded largely in the quarantined divi- 
sion, these cattle being shipped largely 
from Illinois, Ohio and Indiana. South 
Dakota fed fewer cattle last winter than 
usual, yet there are a good many heavy 
beeves nearly ready to market from that 
State, and they will keep coming forward 
for the next few weeks. Large numbers 
of spring calves are marketed from the 
dairy districts of Wisconsin and other 
States. Steers sold last week largely at a 
Tange of $7.50 to $8.25, with a fair repre- 
Sentation of sales at $8.30 to $8.65, and a 
Sale of twenty-four steers and heifers 
ae d that averaged 832 pounds, at $8.80. 
+he general market was decidedly more 
active than heretofore and higher for all 
desirable lots. The poorer class of thin 
Steers of light weight went at $6 to $7.60, 
While a medium class of steers brought 
$7.65 to $8, with good steers taken at $8.10 


= pward, and choice heavy steers at 
= to $8.50. Yearlings sold at $8.10 to 
rm for good to prime lots, with sales 
all the way down to $7.25 to $7.50 for or- 
dinary lots, Butchering cows and heifers 
Were good sellers at $5 to $8.50, while cut- 
ters sold at $4 to $4.95, canners at $2.50 
to $3.05, and bulls at $4.50 to $7.50. Calves 
Were active sellers on the basis of $4.50 
a *S.1o, With selected vealers taken at $9. 


«ne stock yards plants have been run- 
ung at full capacity recently, in order 


to supply large foreign orders for canned 
ane ts. The first definite news of the ex- 
— of the foreign export orders was 
sat Armour & Co, had received an order 
for 2, 09,000 pounds of fat-backs from the 


- government, but strong efforts 
mca been made all along to maintain 
-.. CY as to sales of meats to the fight- 
ing nations. It is known that foreign ex- 


n 


Ports made by Armour & Co., valued at 





$4,000,000, have been held up by Great 
Britain, while other packers have had 
similar experiences. The packers are 
confident, however, that Great Britain 
will release the meats or pay for the 
goods at market values. The packers 
state that the southern states are get- 
ting in prosperous circumstances at last, 
and with much better credits, their pur- 
chases of provisions are climbing back to 
normal. 

There has been a remorakable boom in 
hog prices in recent weeks, and predic- 
tions are fulfilled to the letter, the rise 
being wholly legitimate, and based alto- 
gther on the fact that the country’s sup- 
ply of matured swine has been enormous- 
ly decimated. The governmetn April re- 
port on live stock makes the condition of 
hogs 93.6, against 91.6 a year ago; cattle, 
96.2, against 95.6 a year ago, and sheep 
97.1, against 96.6 a year ago. The con- 
dition of all stock is reported the highest 
in several years, with the number of 
brood sows, compared to ten years ago, 
105 per cent. Week before last, the hogs 
marketed here averaged 235 pounds, but 
the official report made last week’s aver- 
age weight 231 pounds, comparing with 
232 pounds one year ago and with 245 
pounds two ears ago. Provisions have 
advanced with hogs in prices of late, in 
spite of the unusually large stocks held 
in western packing centers. As one of 
the leading commission firms doing busi- 
ness on the Chicago Board of Trade says: 
“The stocks of meats and lard in the 
west are still large, but they are the only 
medium priced edibles in the .world, 
judged by the standard of values of the 
past few years.” Prime hogs sold last 
week up to $7.85, the highest point yet 
reached this year, with late hog sales at 
$7.10 to $7.80, pigs going at $6.50 to $7.50. 
Prime light hogs topped the market, with 
prime heavy hogs selling about 20 cents 
below top figures. 

Unparalleled conditions prevail in the 
sheep market, with such meager offerings 
that prices have risen to the highest lev- 
els ever recorded. Lambs greatly predom- 
inate in the market, with Colorado fur- 
nishing the principal share of the flocks. 
As the weather becomes warmer, the re- 
ceipts are more largely made up of shorn 
consignments of sheep and lambs, al- 
though the packers have done all they 
could to discourage marketing clipped 
flocks, by insisting on buying them at 
an unusually large discount, as they very 
greatly prefer to handle the wool them- 
selves. Late sales were made of wooled 
consignments as follows: Lambs, $8.50 to 
$10.85; yearlings, $9 to $10.15; wethers, $8 
to $8.90; ewes, $5.75 to $8.50; bucks, $6.25 
to $7.25. Shorn lambs brought $6.75 to 
$9.15. 

Horses have been marketed less freely 
than a few weeks ago, and last week’s 
offerings of the better class sold at high- 
er prices, but the undesirables were as 
low and dull as ever, being quotable at 
around $60 to $95. The choicer class of 
heavy drafters were salable at $250 to 
$300, and expressers and wagoners 
brought $185 to $245. Drivers sold no a 
basis of $100 to $150, not many going over 
$125. Not enovgh army horses arrived, 
and they went at $135 to $185, while farm 
horses sold at $100 to $160, with good 
mares taken at $150 to $175. W. 





Boys’ Camp at State Fair 


Every farm boy in Iowa between the 
ages of fifteen and nineteen years, who 
has not previously been a member of the 
State Fair Boys’ Camp, has an oppor- 
tunity for a free trip to the Iowa State 
Fair and Exposition at Des Moines this 
year, August 25th to September 3d. This 
is the opportunity which is annually of- 
ferd to farm boys by the state fair man- 
agement, to attend the fair and become 
members of the state fair camp. 

There is also a contest open to the boys 
who have been members of previous state 
fair camps. In this contest, a free trip 
is offered to the two boys who have been 
members of previous state fair camps, 
who induce the greatest number of con- 
testants to enter the contest for the free 
trip to the 1915 Iowa State Fair. 

As has been the custom, an essay con- 
test is to be conducted in each county in 
Iowa, the subject selected being, ‘““Why I 
Expect to Be a Farmer.” The essay will 
be judged by a local committee of which, 
in most instances, thé county superin- 
tendent of schools is chairman, and the 
one writing the best essay will be entitled 
to a free trip to the Iowa State Fair. 

If the boys are to enter the contest, 
they must have their applications in to 
their county chairman on or before May 
15th. The essay must be not less than 
500 words, nor more than 1,900 words, 
and must be filed with the local chair- 
man not later than June ist. This local 
committee will decide who is the winner 
in the local contest. The committee in 
each county will then forward the first 
and second prize essays to A. R. Corey, 
secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Des Moines, Iowa. The executive 
committee of the Iowa State Fair will ex- 
amine these essays and make a selection 
of the one entitled to first rank. The 
winner of this contest will be the dele- 





gate at large. The alternate from this 
county will be entitled to the free trip 
from that county. With contests in ev- 
ery county of the state, with one delegate 
at large, and the two delegates who win 
out in the contest for securing the most 
entries, there will be 102 Iowa boys in all 
who will be the guests of the state fair 
management. 

These boys will make up the state fair 
camp. The camp, which has been such 
a popular instituion with Iowa boys since 
its first inauguration in 1912, will be un- 
der the direction of the same leaders as 
heretofore. rM. Fred N. Hansen, of the 
state Y. M. C. A., will codperate with the 
state fair management, and will have im- 
mediate supervision of the boys through- 
out the fair. He will be assisted by other 
Y¥. M. C. A. men experienced in camp 
work, 

All boys interested in this contest 
should get in touch with their local chair- 
man, in most instances the county super- 
intendent of schools, or else write to A. 
R. Corey, Secretary, Iowa Department of 
Agriculture, Des Moines, Iowa, for infor- 
mation concerning the contest. 





Kansas Crop Report 

The prospect for winter wheat is very 
promising. The general average condition 
on a total of 8,586,300 acres is 92.8. Last 
fall’s sowing of approximately 8,870,000 
acres was the second most extensive in 
the history of Kansas. Growers now be- 
lieve that three to four per cent is such 
a failure that the land will be devoted 
to other crops. This loss is nearly all in 
the western counties, and is attributed al- 
most wholly to late seeding and dry au- 
tumn weather. Reporters estimate that 
9.5 per cent, or 17,000,000 bushels, of last 
year’s wheat is still in the growers’ 
hands. Owing to the late, wet spring, 
oats sowing was delayed, and the indica- 
tions are that the acreage will be notice- 
ably less. Conditions favor prompt ger- 
mination and rapid growth. Preparations 
for corn planting have been progressing 
under extra good circumstances, and re- 
ports suggest that the acreage will be 
considerably larger than that of last year. 
Alfalfa is flourishing, and the first cut- 
ting promises to be heavy. Pastures are 
responding well to the growing weather, 
and the grazing season will open as early 
as usual, 





GESTATION TABLE. 
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| CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of locs! conditions. 
Postal card reports are suffictent. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue. 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the ctate from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 

















Sioux County, (nw) Iowa, April 22—- 
The past week has seen most of the seed- 
ing finished. Some are plowing for corn. 
Wheat up, and a good stand. Early sown 
oats up. Last year’s seeding of clover 
came through the winter in fine shape. 
Pastures will do to turn onto in ten days. 
Some hog cholera. Pig crop good, but 
later than usual. Not many cattle on 
feed. Hogs, $6.50; butter, 18 to 25 cents; 
eggs, 16 cents; wheat, $1.30; corn, 60 to 
62 cents.—Myron Hoffman. 


Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, April 19— 
Stock here has wintered well. Hay is 
scarce and grain high. Oats all sowed and 
coming up nicely. Wheat looks well. Yet 
a little dry. Farmers harrowing and 
rolling their wheat. Ground in good 
shape. Quite a little sod plowed. Roads 
now good. Lots of autos. Pig crop fairly 
good. Sheep and lambs fine, but a little 
scarce, and very high. Pastures green, 
and stock will svon live on pasture. The 
farmers have commenced plowing for 
corn. Cattle and hogs scarce here; not 
many feeding.—J. T. Dowell. 


Holt County, (nc) Neb., April 19—Soil 
in excellent condition for farming. The 
heavy snows came before the ground was 
frozen, and when melting the soil was 
benefited. Small grain seeding well ad- 
vanced. Fall rye and wheat in splendid 
condition; acreage normal. Many from 
the east have settled in this part of Ne- 
braska; some buying farms; others rent- 
ing. Ideal weather for farming. Stock 
on the range, and requires but little hay. 
Many tons of hay have been and will be 
shipped out of Holt county before the 
new crop is ready to cut.—Alex. R, 
Weetz. 

McPherson County ,(wc) Neb., April 19 
—Spring opened up with a heavy rain of 
about five inches on the 6th and 7th. Win- 
ter grain never looked better. Feed has 
been a scarcity on account of the long, 
hard winter. Stock is doing better since 
sp:ring has come. Corn is 55 cents; pota- 
toes, 50 cents; oats, 35 cents; wheat, $1.25. 
—Lucian C. Parrish. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, April 23—The 
weather is warm and quite dry. Seeding 
about all done. Farmers are getting ready 
to prepare their corn ground. Pastures 
are getting green, and first seeding of 
oats is coming up, but it needs rain. Pig 
crop is quite good so far. Quite a little 
clover has been seeded here this year.-— 
a. Be Hi. 


De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., April 19— 
Weather warm and a little dry; need a 
rain. Roads good, and autos going. Many 
plowing for corn. Oats coming up O. K. 
Wheat looks well. Many buying corn to 
feed.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Grundy County, (nc) Mo., April 22— 
Corn planting commenced. Ground in 
fine condition. Small grain looking fine, 
especially winter wheat. Pig crop nearly 
a failure. Stock enjoying the blue grass 
pastures.—H. S. Chandler. 

Woodford County, (c) IlL, April 24th— 
We had some rain here the 21st inst, but 
it is dry yet in some parts. Fall wheat 
looks fine. Oats good, except where soil 
is cloddy, where it was too dry for them 
to come up. Corn ground almost ready 
for planting. Pastures backward. Water 
in wells very low.—Henry Matter. 

Putnam County, Ind., April 24th— 
Spring-like weather, but needing rain. 
Winter wheat looks fine, also clover stand 
good. Oats sown, but short acreage. Very 
litle rye. Farmers well advanced in corn 
plowing. Ground breaking nice, turning 
over loose. An unusual acreage being 
plowed. Many old sod fields being broken. 
Stock came through the winter in good 
shape, although short of roughage. No 
hog cholera.—I. C. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, April 24th 
—Oats all sown, and the spring plowing 
is about half done. We have not had 
enough rain so far this year. Weather 
has been very warm. Lots of young 
stock in the community.—Ivan Fuller. 

Shelby County, (c) Ill, April 23d—We 
have had plenty of rain the last couple 
of days—practically the first that we 
have had this spring. Oats and wheat 
look fair. Most all of the corn ground is 
plowed. Some few early birds have be- 
gun to plant corn.—S. M. Harper. 

Livingston County, (c) IIL, April 24th 
—Weather very dry here. Oats all sowed 
in March; just one rain since. Price of 
hogs, $7.50; corn, 74 cents; oats, 54% 





cents.—Geo. Curtiss. 





GABBEL'S Deable Looped. Never-Foil 


Agay Waned 





CEP 


20 shore danger of pig's moutd isjariag the mother. Guaranteed where al! others fail Sold on 30 of 69 
Commercials 


e— Mo more Hippies. 4 
Gare tree wiad, Ref.: See Bank, Hawkeve, and Bradstreet’s 


Ageacies. Address Gabel Mig. Co., Hawkere, le 
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WAR ATLAS. 








That twenty- atlas, witl 
of all the Varril ition s, 
to follow the pr s 0 
in not intellige y read 
thout constant reference 
s all the princiy 
eabl nd ste 
important ni¢ 
are sixteen pages of b : 
5 cents, stamps or coin, for a copy. 
Addres ss all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


MILLER- WILFORD ANGUS SALE. 














Mille W Sng is sale, at New- 
tor ‘ ‘ ime ta bus tim 
{o end e was not 
| ee ‘ te Lt few 
Vv i distance, includ- 
ir Illinois. It was the 
s* held re it N 
ix gement of W J. Mil 
kk r of the local buyers 
uw he other sale. However 
7} home support, but 
n vas sold to buvers 
qt The bidding started on 
i) Z order, even on choice 
« r condition, As a good 
many were thin, they sold at prices usu- 
¢ received for cattle not presented in 
attractive condition. Buyers with plenty 
of grass to carry thin cattle until fall 
were in a position to make good money by 
investing, but few breeders have a sur- 
plus of grass. Escher & Ryan, of Irw 
fo were ti heaviest buvers. The av- 
€! forty-five head was $116.60. Auc- 
t s Igo occupied the block. A 
j those selling at $100 and better 
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Harmony Pride 1f Escher 
& Ryan, Irwit lowa . $140.00 
« ton Hea r Blossom, May, ‘12; 
Escher & 1 A --- 115.00 
Canton Pat a, Dec. "2 Escher 
& icscsnks beet eaesee ecaenees 150.00 
Cai l’o \hentas, May,’08; Esch- 
ee a) ere aa eee 160.00 
Canton Primrose, Dee., °12 (and b. 
J. W. Booth, Prairie City, 
Pek eek 142.50 
( I . as Escher & 
van 140.00 
< ‘ » Nov., 12; Escher & 
I ’ . ; 115.00 
} bird of Homedale 14th, Oct., 
2; M. C. Wilford, Catnon, Minn. 310.00 
Queen Maidie 3d, Sept., 12 (and b. 
s & } te os seneus 155.00 
i Mar., 6 (and < 
‘ & Ryan 110.00 
Quee s , Sept., OS (and 
t a Bi usa sauce 100.00 
7 ] t I ( o, five ears (and 
! «& Wilson, New- 
t Ie Pe ee 189,60 
Que WA" Sept 1 Phil- 
ie eed ee 140,00 
t ‘ N \ 0 fand 
1 sche SEP bose ecu ey > 120,00 
Fricone’s 1 ks ( Esche 
‘ i ETRE Pee ey OT eT ee 125.00 
X Sept 07; 
s Pi RARE “Sb coe ehac ee oue 117.50 
Wal Dell Pearl 7th, Oct 1 
1 s sol 137.50 
4 cx th \ 
i & Wils 27.50 
\ t l 1 Sth, Sept., 12 
Escher ¢ 1 ms 102.50 
I t ( ert e 19th At 
S. I ] xwell, Iowa 100.00 
RULLS 
Ci o June, ‘1 a. 20 
I t, S&S: ie SN 132.50 
( on ‘iscus, Mar 1 Charles 
Schill Sell lowa sich 127.50 
King Bl » wane, "ERs AS 
_Murphy, Newburg. Towa ......... 135.00 
swenvon, 
so 00 
iervor Ss 
Newto 50 
Walnut 
Her 50 






average, $119.00 
0: aver., 115.60 
average, 116.60 
—Advertising Notice. 
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34 females sold for 


4D head sold for §$ 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
iy 18—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
May 19—Wm. Herke eins 2n, Elwood, Iowa, 





May 25—E. J. Thompson and F. E. Jack- 
son, Hurley, S. D. 
May 26—Southwest Iowa Breeders’ Asso- 


ciation, Shenandoah, lowa; C. F. Mitch- 
ell, Shenandoah, lowa, Manger. 
June 1—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
June 2—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, lowa. 
June 3—Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 
June 9—E. S. Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 





Geo. W. Cline, Pilot Mound, Ia. 
Bellows Bios. 


, Maryville, Mo. 
5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 


Frank Pemberton, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
Providence, Ia. 
Marshalltown, 


4. seece EW 


Siw, Ws Harmon, 





ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
May 4—R. W. Frank, Renwick, Iowa. 
May 11—W. J. Miller, Manager, Newton, 


lowa, 
June land 2—Chas. Escher & Son and 
Escher & fren Rotna, lowa. 

Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, lowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
May19—Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 

Ind 


June 1—Cyrus Tow, Norway, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 5—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Towa. 
lar. 3 . Colton, S. D. 








Special Notice i fidvattinnes 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of sucn discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring elass- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyp eron Thursday morning and no changes 
oan be made after pages aremadeup. New adverttl 
ments, however, can usually be ineerted if received 
aa inte as Monday morning of the week of iseue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


= E. Baldwin, Osceola, Iowa, is offer- 











i? some good Short-horn bulls for sale, 
in cn iding a two-year-old son of the noted 
Best of Goods. Write Mr. Baldwin if in- 


Advertising Notice. 


Whitsett Bros. offer a good lot of Short- 
horn bulls and heifers from their Prairie 
Heart herd, at Preemption, Ill. They are 
conducting one of the oldest breeding es- 
tablishments in Illinois, and can now 
satisfy critical buyers who want Scotch 
Short-horns at reasonable prices. They 
are reds and roans in color, and strong 
individually. Their herd bull, King Non- 
pareil, is one of the good herd bulls of 
Illinois, and his get prove his value. If 
in need of good, practical Short-horns, 
write them for full description and prices, 
—Advertising Notice. 


ested in buying. 


Wm. Herkelman, Elwood, Iowa, who 
holds his annual Short-horn sale May 
l’th, reports his ittle doing fine. The 
good Scotch offering to be sold at this 
time will especially interst Short-horn 
breeders looking for the best. The cows 
are bred to the splendid show bulls 
Sultan and True Cumberland 3d, 
while a number will have calves at foot 
and re-bred. <A good offering of Scotch 
bulls is listed for this sale, Write for 
the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and watch for particulars next 
week.—Advertising Notice. 
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Princely 





Wm. Smith & Sons, breeders of Scotch 
Short-horns, at West Branch, lowa, have 
on hand some excellent young bulls that 
should go to head herds. The Cruickshank 
Flora show bull, Victor Favorite 3d, a 
winner at Des Moines, is included. He is 
a red two-year-old of the deep, thick 
type, with lots of quality. Four good, 
thick, sappy roan yearlings by Avondale 
and Cumberladn’s Last sires, are others 
offered by Messrs. Smith that should at- 
tract those looking for Scotch herd head- 
ers. See announcement, and write or visit 
Messrs. Smith if interested. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 





Big type Poland China sows bred for 
August and September farrow are offered 
lancher, of Rolfe, lowa, one 
known breeders of big type 
in the country. Mr. Hanch- 
so offers one aged boar, one yearling 
boar, fall boars and spring pigs for sale, 
and he invites those wishing to buy either 
sows bred for early fall farrow or a good 
boar, to come to see him. He will also 
be glad to describe the stock if you will 
let him know in what you are interested. 
Our readers will find him a splendid man 
to do business with, thoroughly reliable. 
They will also find that he has the very 
best kind of Poland Chinas.—Advertising 
Notice. 

Colonel N. G. Kraschel, Harlan, Towa, 
recently returned from a ple: sant trip to 
} where he was called : chief 
for a big Short-horn le that 
resulted in the good average of $210 per 
head on ninety-two head, includi forty- 
two open yearling heifers. Col. Kraschel 
considers the outlook good for the pure- 
bred cattle business of the coast ry. 
He has ’ gz sales ‘the e for years 

ow the same parties have been 
employ ing him to come back, it shows 
that he is popular as an auctioneer on 
the coast as well as in the corn belt. His 
success in these coast sales is especially 
rr limentary to him, because he suc- 
eeded a very popular auctioneer—the 
Geo. P. Bellows and he has much 
the same pleasing style as had Col. Bel- 
lows. Col. Krase Sper s business card ap- 
pears regularly in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Write him if interested, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.— Advertising Notice. 

It is important that those desiring to 
purchase high-class Red Polled breeding 
stock learn about the many being offered 
by Mr. B. A. Samuelson, of Kiron, Iowa. 
We mention breeding stock, but we could 






























well add the term show stock, as there 
are a number of young females that are 
of decided show form. Mr. Samuelson 
has one of the leading herds of the breed, 
and if any of our readers are in need of a 
young bull good enough to place at the 
head of a high-class herd, or some foun- 
dation stock, here is a safe place to go 
for same. No one has ever visited this 
herd without being impressed with the 
general high character that prevails all 
through. Another point worthy of men- 
tion is that Mr. Samuelson prices his 
stock below where stock of the same 
character can usually be had. Note the 
change in his card in this issue, and 
write for any desired information.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 
THE LAST CALL. 

A splendid lot of Angus cattle are in 
readiness for the sale to be held May 4th 
by Mr. R. W. Frank, of Renwick, Iowa. 
Not only are the cattle good, but their 
pedigrees are also most desirable. More 
than this, the great bull Bromo is at the 
head of the herd, and practically all of 
the females will either be bred to him or 
have calves at foot by him. A few of his 
get are listed separately. They show that 
the bull is breeding good. Bromo is one 
of the large Angus bulls of the country 
for his age, and he is also one of the 
highest priced yearlings sold publicly in 
recent years. 3e on hand May 4th and 
view this offering.—Advertising Notice. 

SCHENCK’S RED POLLS. 

If in the market for a Red Polled bull, 
a good, strong, rugged one, call on Mr. 
Myron Schenck, of Algona, Iowa He has 
four ready for immediate service, that 
he is pricing at attractive values to move 
them quickly. They are sired hy 
the bull purchased from G. W. Clark, and 
that proved a very ti Mr 
Schenck also has a 
bulls coming on, that 
material for those w 
to wait a little for rvices, Mr. 
Schenck is one of iable Red 
Polled breeders of the state, and there is 
no one more conscienti j i 
his dealings than he. *, Schenck’s 
ecard elsewhere in this issue, and either 
write or visit him if in need of a bull.— 
Advetrising Notice. 

SPRUCEMEAD SHORT-HORNS., 

Mr. J. A. Benson, proprietor of Spruce- 
mead Farm Short-horns, Sheldon, Iowa, 
has been doing a nice bus ss in the 
way of making sales recent 
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some good 
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, of Short- 
horn bulls. He has sold seven . head sin 
March lst. The three best Scotch bulls 
remain, awaiting someone in need of a 
real high-class animal, The roan Duct 
ess of Gloster is easily in the $300 to $400 
class. He is all bull, deep, thick and 
sofgy, with a splendid masculine head, 
and with a strong horn well turned. Mr. 
,enson is desirous of placing this bull in 
some good home. As a senior yearling, 
he weighs over 1,300 pounds, and is grow- 
ing rapidly. This is Sprucemead Marshal 
4th. The red, Sprucemead Marshal 5th, 
in some ways might be preferred. He is 
about fifty pounds lighter in weight, but 
in six months hence their weights mis 
be reversed. They are two worthy bulls 
to say the least. The prices asked are 
modest, considering their quality and 
breeding. If interested, go and see them. 
Mr. Benson also has a few desirable Po- 
land China fall boars that may be had at 
modest figures. They are of the popular 
type and breeding. Mr. Benson's caré¢ 
appears regularly in our advertising col- 
umns. When writing him, kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

FREEMAN ENSILAGE CUTTER. 

A booklet describing their ensilage cut- 
ters, which range in size from the small 
hand machine up to the most powerful 
engine sizes, has been issued by S. Free- 
man & Sons, of 251 Michigan St., Racine, 
Wis. The booklet tells in an interesting 
Way about Freeman cutters, which are 
the result of forty-seven years’ experience 
in building machinery, and the manufac- 
turers will be glad to not only send you 
their book, but to answer any questions 
you may wish to ask with regard to the 
Freeman cutters. One of the features of 
their cutters is the nclosed carrier. Their 
booklet, however, describes this as well 
as other features, and they would be 
glad to have requests from Vallaces’ 
Farmer readers’ therefor.—Advertising 
Notice. 







































BARN VENTILATION. 

A very interesting and instructive book- 
let on the subject of the ventilation of 
barns has been issued by the King Venti- 
lating Co., of 1166 Cedar St., Owatonna, 
Minn. One book is entitled ‘‘Ventilation,’’ 
the other “The King Aerators.’’ They 
will be glad to send both these booklets 
on request This company are makers 
of the sanitary ventilating system, 
and their booklets contain much useful 
and practical information on barn venti- 
lation. if there are any questions you 
want to ask about ventilating barns, 
houses or schools, they will be glad to 
have you write them, as the services of 
their experts on ventilation are at your 
disposal.—Advertising Notice. 

GUARANTEED BARN PAINT, 

In order that farm folks may be fa- 
miliar with their Standby barn paint, 
the Wadsworth-Howland Co., 230 N. Car- 
penter St., Chicago, pened to send a free 
sample can and a shingle, on 
which this Standby cara paint has been 
used, to any of our readers who are 
enough interested to write them, men- 
ning the advertisement in Wallaces’ 
rmer. This advertisement appears on 
page 694, and gives interesting informa- 
tion with regard to this reliable barn 
paint. It represents a good mat years 
of experience in paint manufacture, and 
the Wadsworth-Howland Co. are satisfied 
that those who try this paint once will be 
more than pleased therewith, and are 
therefore glad to give them an oppor- 
tunity by sending a free sample can. They 
guarantee Standby barn paint to wear 
for five years, and this guarantee means 
that if, after the paint is properly ap- 
plied, it cracks, chips, or peels in five 
years’ time, that you can go back to your 
dealer and get enough paint free to re- 
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paint your barn. Their advertisement 
worth reading, and we trust a good m- 
ef our readers will take advan: 





is 
Many 







ge © 
their offer to send a free sampl« in = 
Standby barn paint.—Advertising Notice, 


THE GRAY & DAVIS STARTING AND 
LIGHTING adn FOR FORD 


The Gray & Davis starting and lightj n 
system for Ford cars, complete, f. 6 Ng 
Boston, at $75, is certainly worth the 
atc a consideration of any owner of a 
Ford car which is not equipped with 2 
starting and lighting system. This “starte 
er is one,of the well-known, re] able 
brands, and the Gray & Davis eng neerg 
have made a special study of the startop 
for the Ford car, and can be dependeg 
upon in every particular. In add 
the starting and lighting systen 
have also designed a special elect: 
equipment for Ford cars. The tw: 
hts with single bulb are priced 
headlights with double bulbs, so 
the lights can be dimmed to confor 
city: ordinances, cost $6. <A separ 
light costs $1. For the conveni« 
those desiring to obtain some inform: 
concerning the Ford starter, the G 
Davis Co. have placed a coupon in 
advertisement oan page 701, which 
would be glad to have you use, or simply 
drop them a postal card or letter 1 
and they will be glad to send 
particulars concerning their Ford st 
and also the lights. Read what th: 
to say about both in their advertiss 
on page 701.—Advertising Notice. 
FREE PLANS FOR FARM BUILDINGs, 

The Southern Pine Association, of 611B 
Interstate Bank Bldg., New Orlea: 
offer to send free plans for farm 
ings to any of our readers who 
terested in putting up buildings 
kind on the farm. If you have a: 
ing to do, they want you to write _ 
and they will send you not only complete 
plans, but also specifications and cost eg. 
timates of model barns, granaries, hog 
houses, poultry houses, feed ra i 
short, everything in the way of 
buildings. They would like also the p 
ilege of sending the very interestin; 
erature they have issued with regar 
southern yellow pine. They giv: 
interesting facts with regard to 
pine in the special advertisement 0: 
702, which they will appreciate yo 
ing up. For the convenience of tho 
siring their Silo Book, Plans_ of 
Buildings, Table of Lumber Tests, 
House Plans, they have issued a 
in their advertisement, which « 
used, or a reproduction thereof on 
tal card or in a letter will answer the 
purpose.—Advertising Notice. 


HOLLOW TILE SILOS AND CORN 
CRIBS. 





















A company that has made a specialty 
not only of hollow tile silos, but likewi 
of corn cribs and other farm bi 

the Adel Clay Products Ceo., Maii 
St., Adel, Iowa. One of the special fea- 
tures of their silo is the new door fra 
made of zine and iron, and guaranteed 
for fifty years. The manufacturers point 
out that they make the erection of the 
silo easy and save lots of time in put- 
ting up; also that they are neat in ap- 
pearance as well as strong and perma- 
nent. A complete catalog giving illus- 
trations and facts and figures with re- 
gard to their Vitrified Irontile silos and 
corn cribs, has been issued by the Adel 
Clay Products Co., and a copy thereof 
can be had on request. Some idea of the 
complete silo and the door frame likewise 
can be obtained by referring to the Adel 
advertisement on page 708.—Advertising 
Notice. 











View Herds at Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion—In addition to the $500 appropriated 
by the American Guernsey Cattle Club, to 
be distrbiuted in supplemental premiums 
at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position Live Stock Show, this association 
has appropriated $10,000 with which to 
maintain a view herd throughout the en- 
tire period of the exposition. Secretary 
W. H. Caldwell, of Peterboro, N. H., made 
a recent trip to the Pacific coast for the 
purpose of selecting the animals which 
should constitute the first installmnet of 
this view herd. One section of the dairy 
cattle barn, which is especially equipped 
with the most modern and _ up-to-date 
dairy cattle appliances, and which is 
floored with a specially prepared cork 
brick, has been allotted to the Guernsey 
Cattle Club, and when these animals are 
in place, they will be separated from all 
other exhibits. F. W. Harding, of ™ 
American Short-horn Breeders’ <As 
tion, announces that efforts are being put 
forth in the selection of the animals 
will constitute the first installment 
Short-horn view herd in the departm 
of live stock of the Panama-Pacific 
sition. Space has been assigned for 
Short-horns which will  constitut 
view herd, and the individual animals wi 
be placed in proper order according ' 
and sex, immediately on their arrival. 























Ontario Students Codperate—St s 
of the Ontario Agricultural College e 
a students’ codperative organization that 
means a considerable saving for h 
member, 3esides publishing a m<¢ 
magazine, the organization sells 
and supplies at reduced prices and 0B 
convenient terms. Funds for the ass0- 
ciation were started a few years ago when 
graduates gave their notes for $25. Thesé 
were payable as needed. A skating 
costing $10,000 has been built, and has 
been reported a great success. The plan 








now being considered is to build an apart- 
ment house and codperative store. his 
is to cost approximately $125,000, but it 


will enable the students to live more com- 
fortably, and it will save them money in 
the purchase of their general supplies. 
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Recent Public Sales 


p, J. DONOHOE’S ANGUS SALE. 
Donohoe, of Holbrook, Iowa, held 
successful Angus sale of the 


the i : 
yea that place, April 21st, when he 
gol y head at an average of $219 per 
he The female offering was especially 
goo id m lade an average of about $250, 
with a “top “price of $500. The top price 
fo lls was $425, for the herd bull, 
Bl Ensign, well known son of Black 
vv wn. J. Auracher, of Shenandoah, 
Jo was the buyer. Geo. Evans & Son, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, got Black King of H. 24d, 
at 3260. This bull has headed the Wm. 
Casi herd, and was a little old to sell 
high. The young bulls sold as high as 
$2 a twelve months old calf selling for 
this price to A. J. Jones & Son, of Ohio. 
\ od crowd of breeders was present, in- 
cluding several from outside the state. 
The buyers included some of the most 
promi nent breeders in the business, but 
among the best buyers wer some not well 
known as Angus breeders. The heaviest 
puyer was M. C. Rohret, of Oxford, loaw. 
. el W. H. Cooper, of Hedrick, Iowa; 
EL Wakeman, Bedford, Iowa; Aug. 
Sen ._ Hills, lowa, were among other good 
puyers W ho got several head each. The 
top cow, Thurley, a choicely bred Erica, 
went to P. J. Leahy. The offering was 


one of the best bred that has been sold, 
and buyers got good values. Auctioneers 
Rel pert and Cooper did the selling. The 

intine restrictions were not entirely 
said d, and may have hurt the sale some, 
a0} it was one of the best that has been 


eld recently. The list of sales which 
re »ws shows where the cattle went: 
COWS 


Blackcap Lady 5th, Jan., °13; C. M. 
Russell, Carroll, Iowa .--ceccsccess $00 


Blackbird McHenry 52d, Feb., ’03; H. 

D. Miller, Morley, lowa ..... tates Oe 
Bi side Blackcap 3d, June, ’12; H. 

Dy. MEMS ecasacwasiseninas arenes data ae 
Glenmere Blackbird, Apr., ’06; Wm. 











Cash, Williamsburg, lowa . <9 
Bl ip Jam 2d, Apr., ’08; O. E. 

Briney, Central City, IOWA. «....0<. 270 
Bre ide Blackbird 9th, Nov.,’07; W. 

LD. Schrader, Victor, Iowa ......... 340 
Brookside Blackbird 36th, Mar., ’13; 

W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iawa ...... 216 
Brookside Blackbird 31st, July, ’12; M. 

C, Rohrst, Oxferd.. TOW. .cceessicas« 155 
0 d Blackbird 12th, Jan.,’11; Fred 

Roberts, Atlantic, Iowa ......cc.e- 60 
Blackbird’s Beauty 2d, Sept., ’03; E. 

i ilk Mechanicsville, Ill. ........ 145 
Brookside Blackbird 16th, Jan., 710; P. 

J. Leahy, Williamsburg, Iowa .... 155 
Blackbird of Cloverleaf 16th, Nov., ’09 

(and b. calf); J. W. Canby & Son, 

Wintel: Bee .cccce ce wcnccuaeucuas 330 
Brookside Blackbird 6th, Dee.,’06 (and 

b.. calfts OE. Gi. BOR. .iccacsae sees 140 
Brookside Blackbird 23d, Aug., °12; F. 

E. Wakeman, Bedford, Iowa ...... 165 
Brookside Blackbird 34th, Apr., °13:; F 

EB Vakeman OR he rrr rere , 200 
Blackbird of Cloverleaf 35th, Feb., 

Mo. TORT, esccecsasiccdgocesencsas ” 180 
LU ‘kbird, Feb., 08; M. C. Roh- ed 

TEL .cccceseccocsecsoseeseseveere tees vv 
Qakvilie Blackbird, Mar., ’06; W. H. 

SOCK, “cq uiwien sae stoke maieed eas ae 
He er calf; Wm. eueeneey! Hol- 

OOK. TOW:  scass cc dsuv-dcancune sae 200 
Brookside Blackbird 34th,” Sept., *10; 

[ ener Te ete Re 
Er interprise, Mar., °11; W. J. 

h , Newton, Iowa ......+ssseeees 300 
Turley, Jaly, “i: P. 2. Leahy... ..<2. 509 
E Oct, "013, Fs de Leahy......- 290 
Enchantress 6th, Sept., 709 (and ce. 

( C.J. Martin, C “Ay Iowa.. 330 
Ey C. 3d, Aug., 442 (and b. calf); 

mM, C,. BOE cc wiacnednesbeerenetas 79 
Eri cHenry 18th, Jan., ’09 (and b. 

Pee era ne 309 
Bi ie Ercilla, Oct.,’09; Aug. beleiene 

EUS, Ie cerdisce ie auisncmace es wanes 250 
Eli ES 2s a RE <b wecie.e« 400 
Ee Apr... "ts: AUS, JOR. ovceceeves 185 
Ele , May, ; Geo. Giltner & Son, 

Ag A aes ee eee 325 
Quiet Lawn Lag Sept., °12; Aug. 

BPD: : cake kawuvs ss baaes be R OR a REE CaS 205 
k ss Sth of Q., Feb., °12; M. C 
AODICE jc dnn ceenus Spay eeene ncaa ee nee 175 
Pride Personette, Dec., °08; M. F. 

5 Deep River, LOWS .cccccrcece 185 
brov de Pride 17th, May, ’13; F. E if 

\ WOE i scuba een ae cuasgees, Bee 

BULLS 
5 insign, Nov.,’08; Joe Auracher, 
Pe re Ge Oo. ree ee ere io 425 
Dla . ng of Homedale 2d, Dec., ’06; 
G ins & Son, Ottumwa, Iowa 260 
Bl Rawaté by "28; Samuel Beeh 

é « WRCUER, SOUUE,. soscknescueeane 160 
— 12 months; A. J. Jones & Son, 
HATUG;, COMED. cstaseude cess aparkegees 260 
Be 2d, Oct., D. Hutton, Mar- 

m, ie | ee ee ea 115 
Bla. Rosegay G., June, °13; T. J 
a lester, Lone Tree, Iowa ...... 175 
di il Esper, Apr., ’14; A. T. Sau- 
__ te Deep River, BOOM: . o64 sadawd ae 140 
ar! 1)., Oct., °13; Ww illing & Worley, 
: COM, BARRE odo éviaes es bedendecess 
Eve ston, Feb., °13; “Henry ‘Willing, 

vs amsbureg, nw. Sian etees Ok: 
Errinshine Apt, "34; TF. E. "Brent, 
Smithshire, Il. ....... 

Pat Crow D., Jan.,’13; David "Flossin- 
ger, Victor, Towa’ S..... ee vateee nes ae 

; SUMMARY. 

“fe les sold for $8,200; average, $248.50 

++ bulls sold for Ped average, 161.00 

0 id sold for $10,940; average, 219.00 


—Advertising Notice. 





ROAN’S JACK SALE.: 
: second sale of jacks to be held by 
to Roan, of La Plata, Mo., this spring, 
ok place April 19th, as advertised. It 
Was late in the season, but an average of 


Over $500 was made on jacks, the top 
Price being $885, for the four-year-old 
~ Joe Davis. The buyer was Wayne 
he of New Boston, Mo. Among the 
uyers was J. D. Lewis, of New Iberia, 
- isagr? got a good three-year-old jack 


Mice The others went to buyers from 
Roti hig ri, Iowa and Kansas.—Advertising 





THE WESTERN ILLINOIS SHORT- 
HORN SALE, 


The above sale, which was held at 
Knoxville, Ill., on April 21st, and made 
by a number of the best breeders, brought 
out a good crowd of breeders and farm- 
ers, who took the entire offering at only 
fair values. The sale was a trifle top- 
heavy with bulls, there being thirty-four 
head listed, which taxed the demand, and 
a few had to sell at quite low figures for 
Short-horn bulls. And yet quite a few 
were too young, and lacked sale condi- 
tion to satisfy buyers. The females found 
ready sale at fair prices. Martin Jahns, 
of Illinois, was a good buyer, and J. O. 
Blakesly secured a number of the best 
things. The sale was managed by. A. J. 
Ry den, and conduc ted in the fairest man- 
ner. Colonel Carey M. Jones and W. D. 
Lester sold the cattle. A list of sales at 
$100 and over is given below: 

cows 
"13; Jas. O. Blakeslee, 





Missie, Mar., 








are ree eee $300.00 
— Lady, Nov., '12; J. O. Blakes_ 
AR Ae Arr 40.00 
om... Maid, July, ’08; J. - Blakes- 
EE SEE AO ere 200.00 
Cypress of Oakland, Sept., 13: Mar- 
tin Jahns, Taylor Ridge, ere 127.50 
Cypress of Oakland 2d, Sept., ‘13; 
DEGUCUD: DE csiesiascescceccne ns 127.50 
Maple Lawn Emma 2d, Apr., ‘14; 
P. W. Harker, Elmwood, Ill. ..... 175.00 
Winnipeg 3d, May, °13; Martin 
SO NE re er ree re 02.50 
Empress, May, ’07; D. Wasson, 
ee rrr rrr 40.00 
Golden Pearl 2d, Dee., ’12; Martin 
UNI 279g ore tia cic aa lenelevecse ¥'a.eiacestn 15.00 
Eden Rose, May, "13; E. Ogden, 
Lexington, a vie aa acnaesaie ance tots 30.00 
JLLS. 
Dale’s Delight, Nov., 712; E. Ogden 170.00 
Villager 2d, Feb. T4: BE. ma Mar- 
tin & Son, Green City, Me... 50.00 
Sultan’s _ Pride, Oct., ge ii 
Wolff, Elmwood, Wills sadss cas 280.00 
Oakland Style, Oct.,,’13; Demick & 
Bon OES. LS vase cocesks< : 275.00 
Lavender’s Best, Mar., ’14; Paine 
Bros., WeGmOr, TH: oécc00se.s ao.-. 220,00 
Missie’s Star, Dec., °13; C. W. 
Schleich, Fairview, IIL .......... 165.00 
Master Sultan, Dec., 713; Wilson & 
Wallace, Canton, Mo. ........... 0.00 
Landseer, May, ’14; C. W. Peter- 
aS | Se ne 245.00 
Village Dale, May, ’'14; Mecherle 
Bros., Bloomington, Ill. .......... 500.00 
Oakland Ensign, Sept., ’13; Roscoe 
Sager: TAROVOP, TE. o.ccu.c0 fc:c004-0 160.00 
Linwood Jr., Nov., ’” Robert Hig 
Si, FRPIOEVING. TT. csc cctedsscene 225.00 
Red Sultan, July, 713; C. W. Har- 
Ot, TOO, A. aces cecenn ccs 165.00 
Brave Sultan, May, ’14; Steegall 
ren, ARO, TE sccscsee ces 130.00 
Sultan’s Missie, Apr., °14; J. W. 
Cattron, Witieville. Tih. .s:.0200-+: 165.00 
Victoria’s Prince, Apr., ’14; Esser 
Faber, Lamoille, Ley a lalva eaten io-acce 140.00 
Chapel Sultan, Mar., ’14; Phillip 
Hebets, Mondota, THe 2ccecscccses 230.00 
Village Magnet 2d, Nov., ’12; Leslie 
Farm, Houston, FF agin SARS 160.00 
Village Lad, June, °14; W. C. Win- 
dish, Farmington, Ill. ........... 105.00 
Red Knight, Oct., 13; Wm. Pres- 
CGE, ARAIUINO.) TI nan see nesnsee 105.00 
Golden Lad, June, "14; Marti 
MD Alice Ceca ke cama eek aoewswa 150.00 
Prince Diamond, July, ’13; J. C. 
Gutchall, Elmwood, Ill. .......... 155.00 
Champion, Feb., ’14; Chas. Sanfie- 
ben, BRewanee; TM i... ccccccccse 160.00 
SUMMARY 
19 females sold for $2,295; average, $120 
34 bulls sold for $: ); average, 156 
53 head sold for $7,615; aver >» 143 


—Advertising Notice. 





KNIFE SETS FOR CLUB RAISERS. 

Anyone who sends a club of three new 
trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer will 
receive a fine ‘‘Quality’’ knife set, for 
helping to introduce the paper into three 
new homes. The knife set consists of one 
eight-inch slicer, one six and a half inch 
butcher knife, and one paring knife. It 
makes a splendid outfit for any kitchen. 
Everybody who gets one is delighted. 
Why not tell three neighbors about the 
trial rate of 59 cents to January ist, and 
offer to send their orders? You will give 
every trial subscriber big value for his 
money. We are trying to get a lot of new 
folks acquainted with the paper. Will 
you help us by recommending the paper to 
your friends? The knife set makes it 
worth while. MIlustration and complete 
description of the ‘‘Quality’’ set will be 
sent on request; but this is not necessary, 
since every knife is fully guaranteed to 
give satisfaction, and you take no 
chances. 





A Drug Plant Farm—The European war 
has interfered very much with the supply 
of drug plants for the United Statees, and 
a company of scientific farmers has 
started a drug plant farm in Virginia, 
near the national capital. It is their in- 
tention to try to grow there all of the 
drug plants which will grow in that lati- 
tude—ginseng, belladonna, larkspur, gold- 
en seal, seneca, colchium, cannabis, etc. 








RED POLL. 








INWOOD FARM now has for sale 11 young 
Red Polled balls from 8 to %4 months old. 
Two of these from advanced registry cows. Have 
just sold a carload of cows and heifers toJean Duluth 
Farms to be used in their breeding berd. Could 
spare a few more young heifers. E. E. TRACY & 
SON, Nashua, Iowa. 


Pleasant View Farm 


offers Red Polled cows, heffers and young bulls. 
Several are suitable for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Sac County, Kiron, lowa 


Bullis—Red Polled— Bulls 

Four good, large onesof serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 








Algona, lowa 





A Choice Offering of Registered Jersey Cattle 


hosing out entire herd. 


several heifers and h r 
cows and heifers. Mu st be oold at once. 


D. W. RICH, 








Cows from R. of M. dams, 
calves. Very choice animals aud bes 
Come or write 


ye two-year-old fresh, 
Sple ndid foundation 


one cow in 





Mi. Pleasant, lowa 
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| WILL GIVE YOU A PIG 


if you are not satisfied. 


My fall pigs are of the most popular hig type breeding, sired by the 1,000 lb. Wonder 


Jumbo aud a son of the $1,500 boar, Longfellow Jr. They are well grown and priced at rock bottom prices. 


Write your wants to 
B.F. MARMION, 


Farmington, lowa 





40 Head of Cholera Immune Late Spring 
and Summer 1914 Big Type 


POLAND -CHINA BOARS 


Sired by Biack Orange, grand champion boar of 
Illinois state fair 1914; Big Van, ason of Big Bone, 
and Giant King, a son of the 1100 pound Long King. 
These pigs weigh up to 225 lbs. Price $25 and $30 
each if taken soon. Address 


JOHN H. FITCH, Lake City, lowa 


FOR SALE 


Big Type Poland - Chinas 


Sows bred for August and September farrow, all 
ages; one aged herd boar; one yearling boar; fall 
boar; spring pigs. Priced to sell. Write for parti- 
culars and describe what you want. We'll fill your 
order. Address 


Mm. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 





Big Type Poland-China 
Fall Boars 


I am offering 12 herd header prospects that are 
killers, by Big Type Wonder 223464 and Peter Jumbo 
190793, out of my choice sows. These boars are ready 
for service now. Write your wants. Prices right. 

Address G. D. ELLERBROEK, 
Union Depot Stock Farm, Sheldon, lowa 





Smith Bros.’ Immuned 


40—Poland-China Bred Gilts—40 


They are sired by the best big type boars and bred 
to Smith's Giant, 570 1b. yearling with 104 inch bone. 
These gilts are the big, roomy kind with quality and 
heavy bone, priced to sell. Also fall pigs. We are 
booking orders for spring pigs at half price to move 
them. SMITH BROS, R. 2, Lawler, Iowa. 





DUROC JERSEYS. 








“Proud Cherry’ 


the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel boar), 
now heads cur herd of champton bred Durocs. 
by the champion Chief Model for sale. 
specimen. dress 


wa 


A few fall boars 
One is a real show 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A. 0. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 





JERSEYS. 








We have sold all the helfers and heifer calves 
we hat advertised, but sili have some 
mature cows, bulls antthuil caives 


Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd. that we are offering very cheap, considering 


the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we Can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


$138 a Cow per Year 


oP is a late average of a Washing- 








ton State Jersey herd. Many 


» Jersey 


Cows have records of 500 to 1000 pounds of butter 

annually—a telling lesson to people who are 

struggling along with $20 to cows. Investi- 

gate the Jerseys. Address 

THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York City 








AUCTIONEERS. 


ees 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given ifn selling 
ali kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS APRIL S 1915 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor ip 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capita! invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S., W. B. AND J. E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 
All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 
The past season has been our best. 
Help us make the next still better, and we will 
help you. 


L.A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stoek Auctionee 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns a specialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 

















‘Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
ERRILL, IOWA. 


W.G. KRASCHEL secre 





AUCTIONEER 
Marlan, lowa 





DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champlon, High Model; also Educator by Ohbto Chief, 
and a son of Defender and Sunkist High Model. the 
best junior yearling in Iowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, High Model, Model Chief II and Edu- 
cator—none better. Getin early. Few fall boars. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 
Duroc Jersey Boars 


10 Fine Summer Boars 10 
15 Medium Sized Gilts 15 
3red for May and June farrow. 


L. L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 








CHESTER WHITES. 


PPP eee 


0.1.C. and Chester White 
Hogs For Sale 


All ages; bred gilts, service males, fal! pigs either 
sex. Spécial prices on trios not akin. We have 400 
to pick from and they are al! bred from prize win- 
ning stock on both sides. More prize winning blood 
than any other herd in the country. WeshipC.0O 
D.. subject to your inspection. Write for show 


record and history of herd. 
HARRY T. . CRANDELL, Cass City, Mich, 

Two late spring boars for sale by Minn. ist, and a 
number of fall boar pigs sired by O. K. Mikado 2d, 
grand champion boar Kansas state fair, 1912. Also# 


few outstanding gilts bred for May farrowing. 
GEO. BOBST, Hampton, lowz 








QO. % C AND CHESTEK WHITE boars 
«and gilts, all ages. Prolific, large 
type, cholera immune _ Fred Ruebush, Sciota, IIL. 





O T C BOARS, brea gilts and tried 
Je SOw™s. Quality and large litters. Spe- 
cial prices. C. E. BEATY, Astoria, Ill. 





MULE FOOT HOGS. 
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MULEFOOT HOGS | 


The early pigs will be ready to ship about May 20th. 
They are sired by prize winning boars and out of 
daughters and granddaughters of KInG CHARLEs, 
champion at two state fairs. Write now. We will 
reserve them. FARGO & MYERS, Redfield, 8. D. 


Mule Foot Hogs. 2r¢ %ns, ss 

* gilts, service- 
able males. Booking orders for December farrowed 
Digs. HM. C. Alloway, Elsberry, Missouri. 
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~ Tamworth Fall Pigs 


20 gilts and 15 boars. Four big, husky ye: gs boars 
just the thing for fall pigs. They are priced to move. 
Write your wants with confidence of a square deal. 
J.B. MACKOY, Farragut, iowa 





HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Pau! Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Young balls reads for service, fine individ- 

88 


uals. ddre 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, iowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 ibs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHAY BROS., Waterioo, Iowa 


Two Holstein Bulls for Sale 


Fourteen and eighteen months oid, recorded 
Write for prices and pedigree. 


W.J.A.IRVINE, Traer,liowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


April 36 1916, 





SHORT-HOHKNS. 


——__ “$PRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short - horns 
6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs. 

10 choice B. T. Poland-China 

fall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all gone 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


HORN BULLS 





wee 








Some Choice Roans and Reds 
Priced to seR 
Kelvindale 2d, a good son 


of Avondale, at head of herd, 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 


We have bulls to suit every buyer 
and guaranteed breeders 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch Is of Avondale and Cumberland’s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity Aleo the 2-year-old herd bull. Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 





Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


wm. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Five good Scotch Short-horn bulls for 
sale—two roans, two reds and one white. 
Prices reasonable. Come and see them. 


FARM ADJOINS TOWN 
G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 
BULLS 
SHORTHORN 


A car load or singly to suit customers. Good ones 
for farmers, ranchmen and breeders, at prices you 
can afford to pay. Write, or come and see them. 


R. E. BALDWIN - . Osceola, lowa. 


Oakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bull and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red. heavy built year- 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, 


B* LLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 








___ Granger, Mo. 


Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Kuth 3d, 31 lbs. butter and 15599 
ibe milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk: Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 lbs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 


old. Residence in town H.L. COBB & SON, 


Independence, Iowa. 


15 Short-horn Bulls 15 


Scotch and Scotch topped: sired by King 
Nonpareil 347290; from 10 to 20 months old; reds and 
roans in color; right in form and price. Also as 
many heifers. Write or visit us 
WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Ill. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitable for immediate 
nse. All good. straight. thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
them where it wHl attract any farmer wanting a 
bull. Address 
INRA CHASE & SON, 


For Sale—Scottish Baron 387124 


A good red Aug. 22-year-old Cruickshank Queen of 
Beauty. Write for particulars. 
.) ge saat VIEW STOCK FARM 
& ¢ . Van Lint, Props.. NR.4, Pella, lowa 


Short- horn Bulls—Scotch 


*" Reds and roans of best Scotch breeding and good 
enough to head herds. Priced to sell. 


J. G. WESTROPE, 


Scotch Herd Headers 


Two good March yearlings, one older—a herd 
header—and extra good calves by the show bull 
Dale Clarion. Write, or come and see them. 
Farm near Avoca 
H. PRICHARD & SON, 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 
and prices. Address 
Andrew Stewart. Rockwell City, lowa 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 
and 15 young cows and heifers: reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped. 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowe 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE “ss 


1869 
Five bulls,"18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
eld. bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
Jesse BINFORD & SONS, Liscomb, Iowa 


A Roan Scotch Herd Header 








Buck Grove. Ia. 








Harlan, lowa 





Walnut. flowa 








Rockford, lowa 











FOR SALE 
ealved July 27th, 1913, aleo 4 red Scotch bulls around 
one year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 

















The Handy 
Stallion Service 


Record 


Fries stallion owner needs the 








STALLION SERVICE 
RECORD 





“Handy” Record. Contains blanks 

for 100 mares; fully indexed, and 
the most convenient record ever pub- 
lished for horsemen. When signed by 
the owner of mare it becomes a note 
for payment of service. Printed on 
tough linen paper, durably bound in 
cloth covers. Just fits the pocket. 

Price 75 cents each, postpaid. 


Address All Orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


Des Moines, lowa 




















at 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages and g 
few cows and heifers. Write for particulars or vist 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling balls, red and ro, 
in good breeding condition and ready for services 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. a 
Cc. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax. lowa 
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Polled Durham Bulls 


Six Herd Headers 
Double Standard 


Strong in Scotch and Polled blood. Sons an a grand. 
sons of Champion of lowa X4739-2764 


L. $. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
HALCYON POLLED DURHAMS 


now for sale—10 bulls and a few cows 
and heifers. Included is an extra good herd bul 
sired by the grand champion. Roan Hero Also 
Indian Runner ducks and Barred Rock 
chickens for sale. Chiles is 43 miles southwegt 
of Kansas City. Call or write. 
c. J. WOODS, 





Chiles. Kansas 











HORSES. 
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Holbert Horselmporting Go, 
Percherons, Belgians, Shires 


Aiso German Coachers and 
English Hackneys 


Our 1914 importations are in ourstables at Greeley. 
If you want astrictly high class imported or home 














bred Percheron, Belgian or Shire, we can show you 
the Kind you are looking for. 

Send 15 cents in stamps for our 1915 catalog, or same 
amount for our beautiful six-colored lithograph. 


No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., 





GREELEY, lowa 

















The War Has Stopped the importing of 
Percherons - Belgians 


and has given the corn belt farmer and breeder of registered draft horses his greatest opportunity. 
My barns were filled early with high class stallions and mares, and can sell at reasonable prices. It 
is your golden opportunity while they last. Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Barn in town. 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska County, iowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Meimes, 290 south of Minneapolis, 91 west of Burlington, 180 west of 
Peoria, 216 east of Omaha. 




















SEITE 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, MITCHELLVILLE, IA. 


(17 miles east of Des Moines, on electric line and Rock Island Railway) 
Breeders and Importers of 


PERGHERONS AND SHIRES 


20 good mares and a number of high class stallions now for sale, mostly imported, and with lots of bone, size 
and quality. Mares run from one to eight years, and all older mares are in foal. Percheron stallions are 
mostly steel grays. Come and see what we have. You will be pleased. Prices reasonable. Farm near town. 


Write as above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
big TENNESSEE JACKS and a car 


4 | of KENTUCKY JACKS. I have the best 
e lot of big, heavy boned Mammoth jacks 
that you can find. Will take stallions in 
trade. You never saw sO many good jacks 
together in your life. Come and see them. 
It will do you good. 


W. L. De Clow, Prop'r 
CEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON ’ STALLIONS 


Also <seet ow mares in foal. Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps at yours. 
Come and see them. Mention this paper. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 


A 2190 Ib. grey 4-year-old stallion; two 1900 Ib. black 4-year-olds; 
& 1930,1b. grey 3-year-old; a 2000 1b. amd an 1815 lb. black 3-year-old; 
@ 1580 1b. and a 1630 Ib. black 2-year-old; a 1640 Ib. grey 2-year-old. my own 
Taising. Sound. Registered Percherons. Sired by 2260 Ib. imported 
horse and mostly from imported dams. I will guarantee them. Fast 


trains all directions. 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, CHARITON, IOWA 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


I have a choice lot of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three. four and five years 
old this spring. All im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 
teed 60 per cent foal get- 
ters. All ton horses or 
heavier, wit quality. 














HAVE just shipped in a car of 



































Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares 


While the war has stopped the importing of Perch- 
eron and Belgian horses, I have on hand a number of 
tops from one of the best importations of these two 
Write your wants. breeds that was made last season. About 40 head in all 

R. F. FRENCH witb more size and bone than usual. Come and see. 
Independence, lowa WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, Iowa 


Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron's Pride, Illinois futurity winner, alse 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 Ib. 4-year-old. Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinots 
When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 








Lefebures’ Belgians 


Largest Collection on Earth 

Over 130 head on hand. Twoim- 
portations received in 1914, before 
declaration of war. Also some 
choice Percherons, 1 to 5 years old. 
A numberof bome bred stallions. 


Write for catalog and circulars. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 
Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 





















IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Pollea 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, K10401 Beau Victor, 
389825. Young bulls for sale; also few females, 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 





Laurens, lowa 





ABERDEEN-ANGCTUS. 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 
breeding and merit. 
Blackbirds—KEricas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Ill. 


Alpine Herd of Aberdeen-Angus 


Eight choice young bulls to offer—Black- 
birds, Blackcaps and Ericas. Seven are by Actor 
Prince, be by the champion sire, Imp. Prince 
Felix of Ballindalloch. One by Imp. Ear! Etic of 
Baliindalloch. Straight, square bulls, heavy boned 
and possessing breed character. A number are qual 
ified to head pure bred herds. 

For particulars, address 


O. R. STEVENSON, Quimby, Cherokee Co., lowa 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a splendid lot of % 
yearling bulls—thick fleshed, heavy built, quality 
fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell. a superior 
son of the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show buli Belmont and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Moines 


to Colfax. 
R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellviile, lowa 


HEREFORDS. 


Rookwood Herefords 


Have for sale a few good young cows and heifers, 
some with calves at fuot and bred again: also a pum 
ber of extra good bulls. Dismore 2d 364834 in service. 
cy or write. 

. J. MINISH, 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE PARSIFALS 


Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stam on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

















Hudson, Iowa 











F. S. Burch & Co., 155W. Hures St. Chicago 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Live Stock For Sale 


Percheron filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 yearé 
old, in foal; roadster mare, 5 years old, chestatt; 
Short-horn, Hereford and Angus cows and heifers: 
Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxford rams; Berksbire, 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey gilts of spring and 
fall farrow. FARM DEPARTMENT. lows 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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Percheron Stallion for Sale 


5 years old, black with star and stripe, weight about 
1850, pedigree furnished, record No. 69576. I = 
chased this horse for my own individual use and a@ 
through with him. Would consider a trade for some 
cattle. CHAS. PFEIFFER, Skidmore, Missouri. 


Mammoth Jacks 


For sale. Registered, well boned, one to six years 
old. If you need a high class jack, we have them. 
Prices right. Address 

NEILD BROS., Ogden, Boone Co., 1ow® 











LYDE STALLION.First and champion of the 
/Des Moines show. His breeding, rich; age, coming 
three; weight, 1800. H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, 1¢ 
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